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CHAPTER X. 


THE HOUSE AT MARSHDALE, 


I‘ was a gloomy day, not far off the gloomy month of November, 
and it was growing towards mid-day, when a train on a smalh 
line, branching from the direct London line, drew up at the somewhat: 
insignificant station of Upper Marshdale. A young and beautiful 
lady, without attendants, descended from a first-class carriage. 
“ Any luggage, ma’am ?” inquired a porter, stepping up to her. 


“ A small black bag ; nothing else.” 

The bag was found in the van, and placed on the platform. A 
family, who also appeared to have arrived at their destination, closed 
round the van and were tumultuous over a missing trunk, and the 
lady drew back and accosted a stolid-looking lad, dressed in the rail- 
way uniform. 

“‘ How far is it to Marshdale ?” 

“Marshdale!. Why, you be at Marshdale,” returned the boy, in 
sulky tones. 

“*T mean Marshdale House.” 

‘“‘ Marshdale House ?—That be my Lord Level’s place,” said the- 
boy, still more sulkily. ‘It be a matter of two mile,” 

** Are there any carriages to be hired ?” 

“‘ There’s one ; a fly ; he waits here when the train comes in.” 

‘Where is it to be found?” 

“It stands in the road, yonder. But if ye wants the fly, it’s of no 
use wanting. It have been booked by them folks squabbling over 
their boxes : they writed here yesterday for it to be ready for ’em.” 

The more civil porter now came up, and the lady appealed to him. 
He confirmed the information that there was only this one convey- 
ance to be had, and the family had secured it. Perhaps, he added, 
the lady might like to wait until they had done with it. 
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The lady shook her head impatiently, and decided to walk. ‘Can 
you come with me to carry my bag and to show me the way ?” she 
asked of the surly boy. 

The surly boy, willing or unwilling, had to acquiesce, and they set 
off to walk. Upon emerging from the station, he came to a stand- 
still. 

** Now, which way d’ you mean to go?” began he, facing round 
upon his companion. “There’s the road way, and it’s plaguy long; 
two mile, good ; and there’s the field way, and it’s a sight nearer.” 

‘Ts it as good as the road ?” 

“It’s gooder—barring the bull. He runs at everybody. And he 
tosses ’em, if he can catch ’em.” 

Not caring to encounter so objectionable an animal, the lady chose 
the road; and the boy strode on before her, bag in hand. It was 
downhill all the way. In due time they reached Marshdale House, 
which lay in a hollow. It was a low, straggling, irregular structure, 
built of dark red-brick, with wings and gable ends, and must 
originally have looked more like a comfortable farm-house than a 
nobleman’s seat. But it had been added to at various periods, 
without any regard to outward appearance or internal regularity. It 
was exceedingly retired, and a verv large garden surrounded the 
house, encompassed by high walls ana dense trees. 

The walls were separated by a pair of handsome iron gates, and a 
small doorway stood beside them. A short, straight avenue, overhung 
by trees, led to the front entrance of the house. The surly boy, 
turning himself and his bag round, pushed backwards against the 
small door, sent it flying, and branched off into a side-path. 

‘Ts not that the front door?” said the lady, trying to arrest him, 

“?’Tain’t no manner of use going to it,” replied the imperturbable 
boy, marching on. “The old gentleman and lady gets out o’ the way, 
and the maids in the kitchen be deaf, I think. Last time I came up 
here with a parcel, I rung at it till I was tired, and nobody heard.” 

He went up to a side-door, flung it open, and put down the bag. 
A neat-looking young woman, with her sleeves turned up, came for- 
ward, and stared in silence. 

‘*Ts Lord Level within?” inquired the lady. 

* My lord’s ill in bed,” replied the servant: ‘‘ he cannot be seen or 
spoken to. What do you want with him, please ?” 

She seemed a good-tempered, ignorant sort of girl, but nothing 
more, At that moment someone called to her from an inner room, 
and she turned away. 

‘“‘ Are there not any upper servants in the house, do you know?” 
inquired the lady of the boy. 

“‘T doesn’t think so. There’s the missis.” 

A tinge came over the lady’s face. ‘The mistress! Who is she?” 

**She’s Mrs. Ed’ards. An old lady, what comes to church with 
buckles in her shoes. And there’s Mr, i 
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‘What is it that you want here?” interrupted the servant girl, ad- 
vancing again, and addressing the visitor in a not very conciliatory 
tone. 

“Tam Lady Level,” was the reply, in a ringing, imperious voice. 
‘‘ Call someone to receive me.” 

It found its way to the girl’s alarm. She looked scared, doubting, 
and finally turned and flew off down a long, dark passage. The 
boy heard the announcement without its ruffling his equanimity in 
the least degree. 

“That’s all, ain’t it?” asked he, giving the bag a condescending 
touch with his foot. 

“ How much am I to pay you?” inquired Lady Level. 

The boy paused. ‘“ You bain’t obliged to pay nothing.” 

“What is the charge ?” repeated Lady Level. 

“The charge ain’t nothing. If folks likes to give anything, it’s 
gived as a gift.” 

She smiled, and taking out her purse, gave him half-a-crown. He 
received it with remarkable satisfaction, and then, with an air of great 
mystery and cunning, slipped it into his boot, 

“ But, I say, don’t you go and tell, over there, as you gived it me,” 
said he, jerking his head in the direction of the railway station. “ We 
are not let take nothing, and there’d be the whole lot of ’em about 
my ears, You won’t tell?” 

“No, I will not tell,” replied Lady Level, laughing, in spite of her 
cares and annoyances. And the promising young porter in embryo, 
giving vent to a shrill whistle, which might have been heard at the 
two-mile-off station, tore away as fast as his legs would carry him. 

The girl came back with a quaint old lady. Her hair was white, 
her complexion clear and fresh, and her eyes were black and piercing 
as ever they had been in her youth. She looked in doubt at the 
visitor, as the servant had done. 

“ T am told that someone is inquiring for my lord.” 

“ His wife is inquiring for him. I am Lady Level.” 

Had any doubt been wavering in the old lady’s mind, the tones dis- 
pelled it. She curtseyed to the ground: the stately, upright old- 
fashioned curtsey of the days gone by. A look of distress rose to 
her face. 

“Oh, my lady! That I should live to receive my lord’s wife in 
this unprepared, unceremonious manner! He told me you were in 
foreign parts, beyond seas.” 

“T returned to England yesterday, and have left my servants in 
town. What is the matter with Lord Level ?” 

“That your ladyship should come to such a house as chis, ali un- 
furnished and disordered! and I beg your pardon, my lady! 
I cannot take you through these passages,” she added, curtseying 
for Lady Level to go out again. ‘‘ Deborah, go round and open the 
front door.” 
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Lady Level, in the midst of much lamentation, was conducted to the 
front entrance, and thence ushered into a long, low, uncarpeted room 
on the left of the dark hall. It was very bare of furniture; chairs 
and a large table being all that it contained. “It is of no conse- 
quence,” said Lady Level; “I have come only to see Lord Level, 
and may not remain above an hour or two. I cannot tell. You are 
Mrs. Edwards, I think. I have heard Lord Level mention you.” 

“My name is Edwards, my lady. I was housekeeper in the late 
lord’s time, and, when a young woman, I had the honour of nursing 
my lord. Since the late lord’s death, I and my brother, Jacob Drewitt, 
have mostly lived here. He used to be house steward at Marsh- 
dale.” 

Lady Level removed her bonnet and cloak, and threw them on to 
the table. She looked impatient and restless, as she listened to the 
account of her husband’s accident. He had received an injury to 
his knee, when out riding, the day after his arrival at Marshdale ; 
fever had set in, deepening at times to slight delirium. 

“*T should like to see him,” said Lady Level. ‘ Will you take me 
to his chamber ?” 

Mrs. Edwards marshalled her upstairs. Curious, in-and-out, wide 
and shallow stairs they were, with long passages and short turnings 
branching from them. She gently threw open the door of a large, 
handsome room. On the bed lay Lord Level, his eyes closed. 

“He is dozing again, my lady,” she whispered. ‘ He is sure to 
fall to sleep whenever the fever leaves him.” 

“There is no fire in the room !” exclaimed Lady Level. 

‘‘The doctor says there’s not to be any, my lady. In the room 
opposite to this, across the passage, you will find a good one. It is 
my lord’s sitting-room when he is well. And here,” noiselessly opening 
a door facing the foot of the bed, “is another chamber, that can be 
prepared for your ladyship, if you remain.” 

The housekeeper left the room as she spoke, scarcely knowing 
whether she stood on her head or her heels, so completely was she 
confounded by this arrival of Lady Level’s—and nothing wherewith 
to receive her! Mrs. Edwards had her head and hands full just 
then. 

As Lady Level moved forward, her dress came into contact with a 
light chair, and moved it. The invalid started, and raised himself on 
his elbow. 

“Why !—who—is it ?” 

“It is I, Lord Level,” she said, advancing to the bed. 

He looked strangely amazed and perplexed. He could not believe 
his own eyes, and stared at her as though he would discover whether 
she was really before him, or whether he was in a dream. 

* Don’t you know me?” she asked gently. 

“Ts it—Blanche? ” 

Yes,” 
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**But where have you come from?—what brings you here?” he 
slowly ejaculated. 

‘IT came down by train to-day. I have come to speak to you.” 

“You were in Germany. I left you in Germany !” 

“T thought I had been there long enough: too long; and I 
quitted it. Archibald, I could not stay there. Had I done so I 
should have been ill as you are. I think I should have died.” 

He said nothing for a few moments, and appeared to be lost in 
thought. Then he drew her face down to his, and kissed it. 

“You ought not to have come over without my permission, 
Blanche.” 

“J did not travel alone. Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Ravensworth 
chanced to put up at the inn on their homeward route, and I took 
the opportunity to come over with them.” 

The information evidently did not please Lord Level. His brow 
contracted. 

‘You wrote me word that you had had an accident,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ How could I be contented to remain away after that? So 
[ came over: and I went to your rooms in Holles Street ” 

“Why on earth did you go there?” he sharply interrupted. 
“When I had left them.” 

* But I did not know you had left them. How was I to know you 
had come to Marshdale if you never told me so? When I found 
you had left Holles Street, I went straight to Gloucester Place. Papa 
has just come home from Jersey.” 

“You ought to have remained in Germany until I was able to join 
you,” he reiterated, irritably: and Blanche could not avoid seeing 
that he was growing agitated and feverish. ‘ What’s to become of 
you? Where are you to be?” 

“First of all, I want to have an explanation with you,” said 
Blanche. ‘I came over on purpose to have it; to tell you many 
things. One is, that I will no longer submit to be treated as a 
child ” 

“Blanche!” he curtly interrupted. 

“Weill ?” 

* You are acting as a child now, and as nothing else. This non- 
sense that you are talking—I am not in a condition to hear it.” 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said Blanche. 

It is what I will not listen to. It was the height of folly to come 
here. All you can do now is to go back to London by the next train.” 

“Go back where ?” she passionately asked. ‘I have no homein 
London.” 

“T daresay Major Carlen will receive you for a week. Before that 
time I hope to be well enough to come up, and prepare a home for 
you. Where are Sanders and Timms?” 

“f did not bring them down with me. They are at an hotel. 
Why cannot I stay here?” 
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** Because I won’t have it. There is nothing in the place ready 
for you, or suited to you.” 

“If it is suited to you, it’s suited to me. I say I will not be treated 
as a child any longer. I could be quite happy here. There is nothing 
I should like so much as to explore this old house. I never saw 
such an array of ghostly passages anywhere.” 

Something in the words seemed dangerously to excite Lord Level. 
The fever was visibly increasing. 

*‘T forbid you to explore; I forbid you to remain here,” he ex- 
claimed in the deepest agitation. ‘Do you hear me, Blanche ?— 
you must return by the next train.” 

**T will not,” she replied, quite as obstinate as he. ‘I will not go 
hence until I have had an explanation with you. If you are too ill 
at present, I will wait for it.” 

He was, indeed, too ill. ‘‘ Quiet, above all things,” the doctor had 
said when he had paid his early morning visit. But quiet Lord Level 
had not had ; his wife had put an end to that. His talk grew random, 
his mind wandering, a paroxysm of fever ensued. In terror, Lady 
Level rang the bell. 

Mrs. Edwards answered it. Blanche gazed at her with astonish- 
ment, scarcely recognising her. She had put on her gala dress of 
days long gone by: a short, full, red petticoat, a chintz gown looped 
above it in festoons, high-heeled shoes, buckles, snow-white stockings 
with worked ‘‘ clocks,” a mob cap of clear lace, large gold earrings, and 
black mittens. All this she had assumed out of respect to her new lady. 

“Ts he out of his mind?” gasped Lady Level, terrified at her 
lord’s words and his restless motions. 

“It is the fever, my lady,” said Mrs. Edwards. ‘“ Dear, dear! 
And we thought him so much better to-day !” 

Close upon that, Dr. Macferraty, the medical man, came in. He 
was of square-built frame with broad shoulders, very dictatorial and 
positive considering his years, which did not number more than 
seven-and-twenty. 

‘*What mischief has been at work here?” he demanded, standing 
over the bed with Mrs. Edwards. ‘ Who has been with him ?” 

She explained that Lady Level had arrived and had been talking 
with his lordship. She—Mrs. Edwards—had begged her ladyship 
not to talk to him: but, well, the young were heedless and did not 
think of consequences. 

‘‘ Tf she has worried him into brain-fever, she will have herself to 
thank for it,” harshly spoke the doctor, And Lady Level, who was 
in the adjoining room, overheard the words. 

‘* Something has happened to agitate my patient,” exclaimed Doctor 
Macferraty, when, in leaving the room, he encountered Lady Level 
in the passage, and was introduced to her by Mrs. Edwards. 

‘**T am very sorry,” she answered. ‘We were speaking of family 
affairs, and Lord Level grew excited.” 
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“ Then, madam,” said the doctor, “ do not speak of family affairs 
again, whilst he is in this weak condition; or of any other affairs 
likely to excite him. You must, if you please, put off all such topics 
until he is better.” 

** How long will that be?” asked Lady Level. 

**T cannot say; it may be a week, or it may be a month. When 
once these intermittent fevers get into the system, it is difficult to 
shake them off again.” 

“Tt will not go on to—to anything worse?” questioned Lady 
Level, timidly, recalling what she had just overheard. 

“T hope not; but I cannot answer for it. Your ladyship must 
be good enough to bear in mind that much depends upon his keeping 
himself tranquil, and upon those around helping to keep him so.” 

The doctor withdrew as he spoke, telling Mrs. Edwards that he 
would look in again at night. Lord Level remained very excited 
throughout the rest of the day ; he had a bad night, the fever con- 
tinuing, and was no better in the morning. Mrs. Edwards had sat 
up with him, 

Lady Level then made up her mind to remain at Marshdale, con- 
sulting neither her lord nor anyone else. As Major Carlen had 
remarked, Blanche was developing a will of her own. Though, indeed, 
it might not have been right to leave him in his present condition. 
She sent for Sanders and Timms, the two servants who had attended 
her from Germany, and for certain luggage belonging to herself. Mrs. 
Edwards did the best she could with this influx of visitors to a scantily- 
furnished house. Lady Level occupied the chamber that opened 
from her husband’s ; it also opened on to the corridor. 

“Madam,” said Dr. Macferraty to her, taking the bull by the horns 
on one of the earliest days, ‘‘ you must allow me to give you a word 
of advice. Do not, just at present, enter Lord Level’s chamber ; 
wait until he is a little stronger. He has just asked me whether you 
had gone back to town, and I did not say no. It is evident that 
your being here troubles him. The house, as it is at present, is not 
in a condition to receive you, or he appears to think so. Therefore, 
so long as he is in this precarious state, do not show yourself to him. 
Let him think you have returned to London.” 

“Ts his mind quite right again ?” 

“By no means. But he has lucid intervals. I assure your lady- 
ship it is of the very utmost importance that he should be kept tranquil. 
Otherwise, I will not answer for the consequences.” 

Lady Level took the advice in all humility. Bitterly though she 
was feeling upon some scores towards her husband, she did not want 
him to die; no, nor to have brain-fever. So she kept the door closed 
between her room and his, and was as quiet as a mouse at all times. 
And the days began to pass on. 

Blanche found them monotonous. She explored the house, but 
the number of passages, short and long, their angles and their turn- 
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ings, confused her. She made the acquaintance of the steward, Mr, 
Drewitt, an elderly gentleman who went about in a plum-coloured 
suit and a large cambric frill to his shirt. One autumn morning 
when Blanche had traversed the long corridor, beyond the rooms 
which she and Lord Level occupied, she turned into another at right 
angles with it, and came to a door that was partly open. Passing 
through it, she found herself in a narrow passage that she had not 
before seen. Deborah, the good-natured housemaid, suddenly came 
out of one of the rooms opening from it, carrying a brush and dust- 
pan. Deborah was the only servant kept in the house, so far as Lady 
Level saw, apart from the cook, who was fat and experienced. 

‘What a curious old house!” exclaimed Lady Level. ‘ Nothing 
but dark passages that turn and wind about until you don’t know 
where you are.” 

‘It is that, my lady,” answered Deborah. ‘“ In the late lord’s time 
the servants took to calling it the maze, it puzzled them so. The 
name got abroad, and some people call it the maze to this day.” 

“‘T don’t think I have been in this passage before. Does anyone 
live or sleep here?” added Lady Level, looking at the household 
articles Deborah carried. 

It was a dark, narrow passage, closed in by a door at each end. 
The door at the upper end was of oak; heavy, and studded with 
nails. Four rooms opened from the passage, two on each side. 

** All these rooms are occupied by the master and missis,” said 
Deborah, alluding to the steward and his sister. ‘“‘ This is Mrs. 
Edwards’s chamber, my lady,” pointing to the one she had just 
quitted. ‘That beyond it is Mr. Drewitt’s; the opposite room is 
their sitting-room, and the one beside it is not used.” 

‘Where does that heavy door lead to?” continued Lady Level. 

“It leads into the East Wing, my lady,” replied Deborah. ‘I 
have never entered that wing all the two years I’ve lived here,” con- 
tinued the gossiping girl. ‘I am not allowed to do so, The door 
is kept locked; as well as the door answering to it in the passage 
below.” 

“Does no one ever go into it?” 

‘Why, yes, my lady; Mr. Drewitt does, and spends a good part of 
his time there. He has a business-room there, in which he keeps his 
books and papers relating to the estate. Mrs, Edwards is in there too 
with him most days. And my lord goes in when he is down here.” 

‘** Then no one really inhabits that wing ?” 

‘Oh, yes, my lady, John Snow and his wife live in it; he’s the 
head gardener. A many years he has been in the family ; and one 
of the last things the late lord did before he died was to give him 
that wing to live in. An easy life Snow has of it now; working or 
not, just as he pleases. When there’s any unusual work to be done, 
our gardener on this side is had in to help with it.” 

Lady Level did not feel much interested in the wing, or in Snow 
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the gardener. But it happened that not half-an-hour after this 
conversation, she chanced to see Mrs. Snow. 

Leaning, in her listlessness, out of an open window that was just 
above the side entrance, to which she had been conducted by the 
boy on her way from the station, she was noticing how high the wall 
was that separated the garden of the house from the garden of the 
East Wing. Lofty trees, closely-planted, also flanked the wall, so that 
not the slightest glimpse could be had on either side of the other 
garden. ‘The East Wing, with its grounds, was as completely hidden 
from view as though it had no existence. While rather wondering at 
this,—for the East Wing was, after all, a part of the house, and not 
detached from it—Lady Level saw a woman emerge from a little 
sheltered doorway in the wall, lock it after her, and come up the path, 
key in hand. This obscure doorway, and another at the foot of the 
East Wing garden opening to the road, were apparently the only 
means of entrance to it. To the latter door, always kept locked, 
was attached a large bell, which awoke the surrounding echoes when- 
ever tradespeople or other applicants rang at it. 

“Ts that you, Hannah Snow?” cried the cook, stepping forward 
to meet the other as she came up the path. ‘And how are you to- 
day? Do you want anything ?” 

Catching the name, Lady Level looked out more closely. She 
saw a tall, strong, respectable woman of middle age, with a smiling, 
happy face and laughing hazel eyes. She wore a neat white cap, a 
clean cotton gown and grey-checked apron. 

“Yes, cook,” was the answer, given in a merry voice. “I want 
you to give me a handful of candied peel. I am preparing a batch of 
cakes for my old man, never supposing I had not all the ingredients 
at hand, and I find I have no peel. I’m sure I had some; and I 
tell John he must have stolen it.” 

“What a shame!” cried the cook, taking the words more literally 
than they were intended. Mrs. Snow laughed. 

“Fact is, I suppose I used the last of it in the bread-and-butter 
pudding I made last week,” said she. 

“You are always making cakes for that man o’ yours, seems to me, 
Hannah,” grumbled the cook. ‘ We can smell them over here when 
they’re baking, and that’s pretty often.” 

“Seems I am: he’s always asking for them,” assented Hannah. 
“ He likes to eat one now and then between meals, you see.” 

“Well, he’s a rare one for his inside,” retorted the cook, as she 
went in for the candied peel. 

“They seem to do very much as they like here,” was the only 
thought that crossed Lady Level. 

On this same day Lord Level, who had grown so much better as 
to be out of danger, dismissed his doctor. Presenting him with a 
handsome cheque, he told him that hee required no further attend- 
ance, Blanche received the news from Mrs, Edwards. 
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‘** But is he so well as that?” she asked, in surprise. 

‘** Well, my lady, he is very much better, there’s no doubt of that. 
He will be out of bed to-morrow or the next day, and, if he takes 
care, will have no relapse,” was the housekeeper’s answer. ‘“ No 
doubt it might be safer for the doctor to continue to come a little 
longer, if it were only to enjoin strict quiet ; but you see my lord 
does not like him.” 

‘**T fancied he did not.” 

‘* He is not our own doctor, as perhaps your ladyship has heard,” 
pursued Mrs. Edwards. “ He is a Mr. Hill: a clever, pleasant 
man, of a certain age, who was very intimate with the late lord. 
They were close friends, I may say. When his lordship met with 
this accident, it put him out uncommonly that we had to send for 
the young man, Dz. Macferraty, Mr. Hill being away.” 

“If Lord Level is so well as to do without a doctor, I might go 
into his room. Don’t you think so, Mrs. Edwards?” 

“Better not for a day or two, my lady; better not, indeed. I’m 
afraid my lord will be angry at your having stayed here—there 
being no fitting establishment or accommodation for your ladyship ; 
and ——” 

“That is such nonsense!” interrupted Lady Level. ‘With 
Sanders and Timms here, I am more attended to than is really 
necessary. And even if I had to put up with discomfort for a short 
time, I daresay I should survive it.” 

*‘ And it might cause his lordship excitement, I was about to say,” 
quickly continued Mrs. Edwards. ‘A very little thing would bring 
the fever back again.” 

Blanche sighed rebelliously, but recognised the obligation to con- 
demn herself a little longer to this dreary existence. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE QUARREL. 


THE following day was charmingly fine: the sun brilliant, the air 
warm as summer. In the afternoon Lady Level went out to take 
a walk. Lord Level was not up that day, but would be, all being 
well, on the morrow. It was the injury to the knee more than his 
general health that was keeping him in bed now. 

Outside the gate Blanche looked about her, and decided to take 
the way towards the railway station. Upper Marshdale lay close 
beyond it, and she thought she would see what the little town was 
like. If she felt tired after exploring it, she could engage the solitary 
railway fly to bring her home again. 

She went along the deserted road, passing a peasant’s cottage now 
and then, Very near to the station she met the surly boy. He was 
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coming along with a leap and a whistle, and stopped dead at sight of 
Lady Level. 

“T say,” said he, in a low tone, all his glee and his impudence 

; gone out of him, “ be you going there?” 
“Yes,” answered Lady Level, half smiling, for the boy amused her. 
: He had pointed to indicate the station, but so awkwardly that she 
thought he pointed to the roofs and chimneys beyond it. “Yes, I 


am. Why?” 
; His face fell. ‘ Not to tell of me?” he gasped. 
“To tell of you! What should I have to tell of you?” 


| “About that there half-crown. You give him to me, mind; I 
) never asked. You can’t see the station-master if you try: he’s a 
’ gone to his tea.” 
“Oh, I won’t tell of that,” said Lady Level. ‘I am going to the 
village, not to the station.” 
“They'd make such a row,” said the boy, somewhat relieved. 
“The porter’d be mad that it wasn’t given to him; he might get 


, me sent away perhaps for’t. It’s such a lot, you see: a whole half- 

: crown: when anything is given, it’s a sixpence. But ’tain’t nothing 
that’s given mostly ; zothing.” 

) The intense resentment thrown into the last word made Lady 

y Level laugh. 

t “It’s a sight o’ time, weeks and weeks, since I’ve had anything 


given me afore, barring the three penny pieces from Mr. Snow,” went 
, on the grumbling boy. ‘And what’s three penny pieces ?” 
“Mr. Snow ?” repeated Lady Level. ‘ Who is he?” 
“He is Lord Level’s head gardener, he be. He comes up here to 
- the station one day, not long afore you come down; and he collars 
the fly for the next down train. The next down train comes in and 
brings my lord and a lady with him. Mr. Snow, he puts the lady 


Ve 


inside, and he puts what luggage there were outside. *I'wasn’t much, 

and I helps him, and he dives into his pockets and brings out three 

penny pieces. And I’ll swear that for weeks afore nobody had 

never given me a single farthing.” 
Lady Level changed colour. ‘‘ What’s your name?” she suddenly 





lady with black hair and eyes, was it not, and long gold earrings?” 


r asked the boy, to cover her confusion. 
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There was nothing more to ask ; nothing more that she could ask. 
But Lady Level had heard enough to disturb her equanimity, and 
she turned without going on to Upper Marshdale. That the lady 
with the gold earrings was either in the house, or in its East Wing, 
and that that was why she was wanted out of it, seemed clearer to 
her than the sun at noonday. 

That same evening, Lady Level’s servants were at supper in the 
large kitchen: where, as no establishment was kept up in the house, 
they condescended to take their meals. Deborah was partly waiting 
on them, partly gossiping, and partly dressing veal cutlets and bacon 
in the Dutch oven for what she called the upstairs supper. The 
cook had gone to bed early with a violent toothache. 

‘‘You have enough there, I hope,” cried Timms, as Deborah 
brought the Dutch oven to the table to turn the cutlets. 

“Old Mr. Drewitt has such an appetite; leastways at his supper,” 
answered Deborah. 

“I wonder they don’t take their meals below; it’s a long way 
to carry them, up all them stairs,” remarked Mr. Sanders, when 
Deborah was placing her dish of cutlets on the tray prepared 
for it. 

“Oh, I don’t mind it ; I’m used to it now,” said the good-humoured 
girl, as she went off with a quick step. 

Deborah returned with a quieter step than she had departed. 
“They are quarrelling like anything,” she exclaimed in a low, 
frightened voice. ‘‘She’s gone into my lord’s room, and they are 
having it out over something or other.” 

Timms, who was then engaged in eating some favourite custard 
pudding, looked up. ‘What? Who? Do you mean my lord and 
my lady? How do you know, Deborah ?” 

‘© T heard them wrangling as I went by. I have to pass their 
rooms, you know, to get to Mr. Drewitt’s rooms, and I heard them 
still louder as I came back. They are quarrelling just like common 
people. Has she a temper?” 

“No,” said Timms. ‘ He has though ; that is, he can be fright- 
fully passionate at times.” 

‘** He is not thought so in this house,” returned Deborah. “To 
hear my master and mistress talk, my lord is just an angel upon 
earth.” 

“ Ah!” said Timms, sniffing significantly. 

Her supper ended, but not her curiosity, Timms stole a part of 
the way upstairs, and listened. But she only came in for the end 
of the dispute, as she related to Mr. Sanders on her return. Lady 
Level, after some final speech of bitter reproach, passed into her 
room and shut the door with a force that shook the walls, and 
probably shook Lord Level, who relieved his wrath by a little deli- 
cate language. So much Timms heard; but of what the quarrel 
had been about, she did not gather the faintest glimmer. 
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The house went to rest. Silence, probably sleep, had reigned 
within it for some two hours, and the clock had struck one, when 
wild calls of alarm, coupled with the ringing of his bell, issued from 
Lord Level’s chamber. The servants rose hastily, in terror. Those 
cries of fear came not from their lord, but from Lady Level. 

Sanders, partly attired, hastened thither; Timms, in a huge shawl, 
opened her door and stopped him; Deborah came flying down the 
long corridor. Mrs. Edwards was already in Lord Level’s chamber. 
Lady Level, in a blue silk wrapping-gown, her cries of alarm over, 
lay panting in a chair, extremely agitated ; and Lord Level was in a 
fainting-fit on his bed, with a stab in his arm, and another in his side, 
from which blood was flowing. 


Some hours later, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Ravensworth were at 
breakfast in Portland Place, when Major Carlen entered without 
ceremony. His purple-and-scarlet cloak, without which he rarely 
stirred out, had come unfastened and trailed behind him; his face 
looked scared and crestfallen. 

“IT must see you, I must see you,” cried the Major, throwing up 
his hands, as if apologising for the intrusion. “It’s on a matter of 
life and death.” 

“We have finished breakfast,” said Mrs. Ravensworth; and she 
rose and left them together. 

The Major strode up to Arnold, his teeth actually chattering. 
“T told you what it would be,” he muttered. “I warned you of the 
consequences, if you helped Blanche to go down there. She has 
attempted his life.” 

Mr. Ravensworth gazed at him inquiringly. 

“By George, she has! They had a blow-up last night, it seems, 
and she has stabbed him. Itcan be no one else who has done it. 
When these delicate girls are put up; made jealous, and that sort 
of thing; they are as bad as their more furious sisters. Witness 
that character of Scott’s—what’s her name ?—Lucy, in the Bride of 
i ar 

‘For pity’s sake, Major Carlen, what are you saying?” interrupted 
Mr. Ravensworth, scarcely knowing whether the Major was mad or 
sane, or had been taking dinner in place of breakfast. ‘ Don’t 
introduce trashy romance into the woes of real life! Has anything 
happened at Lord Level’s, or has it not?” 

“He is stabbed, I tell you. One of Lord Level’s servants, 
Sanders, arrived before I was up, with a note from Blanche. Here, 
read it!” But the Major’s hand and the note shook together as he 
held it out. . 


“ Do, dear papa, hasten down! A shocking event has happened 
to Lord Level. He has been stabbed in bed. I am terrified out 
of my senses. ‘© BLANCHE LEVEL.” 
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“ Now, she has done it,” whispered the Major again, his stony eyes 
turned on Mr. Ravensworth in dread. “As sure as that her name’s 
Blanche Level, it is she who has done it!” 

“ Nonsense! Impossible. Have you learnt any of the details ?” 

“ A few scraps. As much as the man knew. He says they were 
awakened by cries in the middle of the night, and found Lord Level 
had been stabbed; and her ladyship was with him, screaming, and faint- 
ing on a chair. ‘Who did it, Sanders?’ said I. ‘ It’s impossible 
to make out who did it, sir,’ said he; ‘there was no one indoors to 
do it, and all the house was in bed.’ ‘What do the police say?’ I 
asked. ‘The police are not called in, sir,’ returned he; ‘ my lord 
and my lady won’t have it done.’ Now, Ravensworth, what can be 
clearer proof than that? I used to think her mother had a tendency 
to insanity; I did, by Jove; she went once or twice into such a 
tantrum with me. Though she had a soft, sweet temper in general, 
mild as milk.” 

* Well, you must go down without delay.” 

The grim old fellow put up his hands, which were trembling 
visibly. ‘ I wouldn’t go down if you gave me a hundred pounds a 
mile, poor as I am, just now. Look what a state I’m in, as it is: I 
had to get Sanders to hook my cloak for me, and he didn’t half 
do it. I wouldn’t interfere between Blanche and Level for a gold- 
mine. You must go down for me; I came to ask you to do so.” 

‘It is impossible for me to go down to-day. I wish I knew more. 
How did you hear there had been any disagreement between them ?” 

*‘ Sanders let it out. He said the women-servants heard Level and 
his wife hotly disputing.” 

‘“‘ Where is Sanders ?” 

“Tn your hall. I brought him round with me.” 

The man was called in, and was desired to repeat what he knew 
of the affair. It was not much, and it has been already stated. 

‘*Someone must have got in, Sanders,” observed Mr. Ravens- 
worth, when he had listened. 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know,” was the answer. “The curious thing is 
that there are no signs of it. All the doors and windows had been 
fastened before we went to bed, and they had not been, so far as we 
can discover, in the least disturbed.” 

** Do you suspect anyone in the house?” 

‘*Why—no, sir; there’s no one we like to suspect,” returned 
Sanders, coughing dubiously. 

“ The servants xs 

“Oh, none of the servants would do such a thing,” interrupted 
Sanders, very decidedly : and Mr. Ravensworth feared they might be 
getting upon dangerous ground. He caught Major Carlen’s signifi- 
cant glance, It said, as plainly as glance ever yet spoke, “ The man 
suspects his mistress.” 

“Is Lord Level’s bedroom isolated from the rest of the rooms? 
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“ Pretty well, sir, for that. No one sleeps near him but my lady. 
Her room opens from his.” 

“Could he have done it himself, Sanders?” struck in Major 
Carlen. ‘“ He has been light-headed from fever.” 

“Just at the first moment the same question occurred to me, sir ; 
but we soon saw that it was not at all likely. The fever had abated, 
my lord was quite collected, and the stab in the arm could not have 
been done by. himself.” 

“Was any instrument found ?” 

“Yes, sir: a clasp-knife with a small, sharp blade. It was found 
on the floor of my lady’s room.” 

An ominous silence ensued. 

“ Are the stabs dangerous ?” inquired Mr. Ravensworth. 

“It is thought they are only slight, sir. The danger will be if they 
bring back the fever. His lordship will not have a doctor called 
in ” 

“ Not have a doctor called in!” 

“ He forbids it absolutely, sir. When we reached his room, in 
answer to my lady’s cries, he had fainted; but he soon recovered, 
and hearing Mr. Edwards speak of the doctor, he refused to have 
him sent for.” 

“You ought to have sent, all the same,” imperiously spoke Mr. 
Ravensworth, 

Sanders smiled. ‘ Ah, sir, but my lord’s will is law.” 

Mr. Ravensworth turned to a side-table. He wrote a rapid word 
to Lady Level, promising to be with her that evening, gave it to 
Sanders, and bade him make the best of his way back to Marshdale. 
Certain business of importance was detaining him in town for the day. 

“When you get down there, Ravensworth, you won’t say that I 
wouldn’t go, you know,” said the Major. “Say I couldn’t.” 

“What excuse can I make for you ?” 

“ Any excuse that comes uppermost. Say I’m in bed with gout. 
I have charged Sanders to hold his tongue.” 

The day had quite passed before Mr. Ravensworth was able to 
start on his journey. It was dark when he reached Upper Marsh- 
dale. There he found Sanders and the solitary fly. 

“Is Lord Level better ?” was his first question. 

“A little better this evening, sir, I believe; but he has again 
been off his head with fever, and Dr. Macferraty had, after all, 
to be called in,” replied the man. ‘“ My lady is pretty nearly beside 
herself too.” 

“Have the police been called in yet ?” 

“No, sir; no chance of it; my lord and my lady won’t have it 
done.” 

“It appears to be an old-fashioned place, Sanders,” remarked Mr, 
Ravensworth, when they had reached the house. 

“It’s the most awkward turn-about place inside, sir, you ever saw ; 
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nothing but passages. But my lord never lives here ; he only pays 
it promiscuous visits now and then, and brings down no servants with 
him. He was kept prisoner here, as may be said, through jamming 
his knee in a gateway; and then my lady came down, and we are 
putting up with all sorts of inconveniences.” 

‘** Who lives here in general ?” 

“‘ Two old retainers of the Level family, sir: both of ’em sights to 
look upon ; she especially. She dresses up like an old picture.” 

Waiting within the doorway to receive Mr. Ravensworth was Mrs, 
Edwards. He could not take his eyes from her: he had never seen 
one like her in real life, and Sanders’s words, ‘dresses up like an 
old picture,” recurred to him. He had thought this style of dress 
completely gone out of date, except in pictures; and here it was 
before him, worn by a living woman! She dropped him a stately 
curtsey, that would have served for the prelude to a court minuet 
in the palmy days of Queen Charlotte. 

“Sir, you are the gentleman expected by my lady?” 

“Yes. Mr. Ravensworth.” 

**T’ll show you in myself, sir.” 

Taking up a candle from a marble slab—there was no other light 
to be seen—she conducted him through the passage, and, turning 
down another which stood at right angles with it, halted at the door 
ofaroom. In answer to a question from Mr. Ravensworth, she said 
his lordship was much better within the last hour ; quite himself again. 
‘“‘ What would you be pleased to take, sir?” she added. “TI will 
order it brought in to you.” 

“‘T require nothing, thank you.” 

But quite a housekeeper of the old school, and essentially hos- 
pitable, she would not take a refusal, “I hope you will, sir: tea—or 
coffee—or supper ——?” 

“ A little coffee, then.” 

She dropped another of her ceremonious curtseys, and threw open 
the door. ‘ The gentleman you expected, my lady.” 

It was another long, bare room, but not the one already mentioned. 
Singularly bare and empty it looked to-night. A large fire burned in 
the grate, half way down the room, and in an easy-chair before it 
reclined Lady Level—asleep. ‘Two wax-candles stood on the high 
carved mantelpiece, and the large oak table behind Lady Level was 
dark with age. Everything about the room was dreary, excepting the 
fire, the lights, and the sleeper. 

Should he awaken her? He looked at Blanche Level and deli- 
berated. Her feet rested on a footstool, and her head lay on the low 
back of the chair, a cushion under it. She wore an evening dress of 
light silk, trimmed with white lace, Her neck and arms, only relieved 
by the lace, looked cold and bare in the dreary room, for she wore 
no ornaments ; nothing of gold or silver was about her—except her 
wedding-ring. Was it possible that she had attempted the life of him 
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who had put on that ring? There was a careworn look on her face 
as she slept, which lessened her beauty, and two indented lines rose 
in her forehead, not usual to a girl of twenty; her mouth, slightly 
open, showed her teeth; and very pretty teeth were Lady Level’s. 
No, thought Mr. Ravensworth, guilty of that crime she never had been ! 

Should he arouse her? A coal fell on to the hearth with a rattle, 
and settled the question, for Lady Level opened her eyes. A moment’s 
dreamy unconsciousness, and then she started up, her face flushing. 

“Oh, Arnold, I beg your pardon! I must have dropped asleep. 
How good of you to come!” 

With a burst of tears she held out her hands ; it seemed so glad 
a relief to have a friend there. 

“ Arnold, I am so miserable——so frightened! Why did not 
papa come down this morning ?” 

““He was ———” Mr. Ravensworth searched for an excuse and 
did not find one easily. ‘Something kept him in town, and he 
requested me to come down in his stead, and see if I could be ot 
any use to you.” 

‘Have you heard much about it?” she asked, in a whisper. 

‘Sanders told me and your father what little he knew. But it 
appeared most extraordinary to both of us. Sit down, Lady Level,’ 
he continued, drawing a chair nearer to hers. ‘ You look ill and 
fatigued.” 

“T am not ill; unless uncertainty and anxiety can be called illness. 
Have you dined ?” 

“Yes ; but your housekeeper insists on hospitality, and will send 
me up some coffee.” 

“Did you ever see so complete a picture as she is? Just like 
those engravings we admire in the old frames.” 

Will you describe to me this—the details of the business I came 
down to hear ?” 

“T am trying to delay it,” she said, with a forced laugh—a laugh 
that caused Mr. Ravensworth involuntarily to knit his brow, for it 
spoke of insincerity. ‘I think I will not tell you anything about it 
until to-morrow morning.” 

‘“‘T must leave again to-night. The last up-train passes P 

“Oh, but you will stay all night,” she interrupted, nervously. “I 
cannot be left alone. Mrs. Edwards is preparing a room for you 
somewhere.” 

“Well, we will discuss that by-and-by. What is this unpleasant 
‘business about Lord Level ?” 

“‘T don’t know what it is,” she replied. ‘‘ He has been attacked 
and stabbed. I only know that it nearly frightened me to death.” 

“ By whom was it done?” 

“TI don’t know,” she repeated. ‘‘ They say the doors and win- 
dows were all fastened, and that no one could have got in.” 

Now, strange as it may appear, and firmly impressed as Mr. 
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Ravensworth was with the innocence of Lady Level, there was a 
tone in her voice, a look in her countenance, as she spoke the last 
few sentences, that he did not like. Her manner was evasive, and 
she did not meet his glance openly. 

“Were you in his room when it happened ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. Since I came down here I have occupied a 
room next to his; his dressing-room, I believe, when he stays here 
at ordinary times ; and I was in bed and asleep at the time.” 

* Asleep?” 

“Fast asleep. Until something woke me: and when I entered 
Lord Level’s room, I found—I found—what had happened.” 

“ Had it just happened?” 

“Just. I was terrified. After I had called the servants, I think 
I nearly fainted. Lord Level quite fainted.” 

“But did you not see anyone in the room who could have 
attacked him ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Nor hear any noise?” 

‘“‘J—thought I heard a noise; I am positive I thought so. And 
I heard Lord Level’s voice.” 

‘That you naturally would hear. A man whose life is being 
attempted would not be likely to remain silent. But you must try 
and give me a better explanation than this. ‘ You say something 
suddenly awoke you. What was it?” 

“‘T cannot tell you,” repeated Lady Level. 

‘“‘Was it a noise?” 

““ N—o; not exactly. I cannot say precisely what it was,’’ 

Mr. Ravensworth deliberated before. he spoke again. ‘ My dear 
Lady Level, this will not do. If these questions are painful to you, 
if you prefer not to trust me, they shall cease, and I will return to 
town as wise as I came, without having been able to afford you any 
assistance or advice, I think you could tell me more, if you would 
do so.” 

Lady Level burst into tears and grew agitated. A disagreeable 
doubt—guilty or not guilty ?—stole over Mr. Ravensworth. ‘Oh, 
heaven, that it should be so!” he-cried to himself, recalling how 
good and gentle she had been through her innocent girlhood. “I 
came down, hoping to be to you a true friend,” he resumed ina 
low tone. “ Ifyou will allow me to be so, if you will confide in me— 
Blanche, come what may, I will stand by you.” 

There was a long silence. Mr. Ravensworth did not choose to 
break it. He had said his say, and the rest remained with Lady 
Level. 

“Lord Level has made me very angry indeed,” she broke out, 
indignation arresting her tears. “He has made me—almost— 
hate him.” 

“But you are not telling me what occurred.” 
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“T have told you,” she answered. ‘I was suddenly aroused from 
sleep, and then I heard Lord Level’s voice, calling ‘Blanche! 
Blanche!’ I went into his room, ran up to him, and he put out his 
arms and caught me to him. Then I saw blood upon his night-shirt, 
and he told me he had been stabbed. Oh, how I shuddered! I 
cannot think of it now without feeling sick and ill, without almost 
fainting,” she added, a shiver running through her frame. 

Mr. Ravensworth’s opinion veered round again. ‘She do it— 
nonsense!” Lady Level continued. 

“¢ Don’t scream ; don’t scream, Blanche,’ he said. ‘I am not 
much hurt, and I will take care of you,’ and he held me to him 
as though I were ina vice. I thought he did not want me to alarm 
the house.” 

“Did he keep you there long ?” 

“Tt seemed long to me: I don’t suppose it was more than a couple 
of minutes. His hold gradually relaxed, and then I saw that he had 
fainted. Oh, the terror of that moment! all the more intense that it 
had been suppressed. I feared he might bleed ta death. I opened 
the door, and cried and screamed, and called for the servants ; I 
rushed back to the room and rang the bell: and then I fell back in 
the easy chair, and could do no more.” 

“ Well, this is a better explanation than you gave me at first,” said 
Mr. Ravensworth, encouragingly : and she had spoken more readily, 
without appearance of disguise. ‘ Then it was Lord Level’s calling 
to you that first aroused you?” 

“No; oh, no; it was not that. It ” she stopped in confusion. 
“ At least—perhaps it was. It—I can’t say.” She had relapsed 
into evasion again, and once more Mr. Ravensworth was plunged in 
doubt. He leaned towards her. 

“T am going to ask you a question, Lady Level, and you must of 
course answer it, or not, as you please. I can only repeat that any 
confidence you repose in me shall never be betrayed. Did Lord 
Level inflict this injury on himself ?” 

“No, that was impossible,” she freely answered; “it must have 
been done for him.” 

“The weapon, I hear, was found in your room.” 

ce Yes.” 

“But how could it have come there?” 

“ As if I knew!” 

“Why do you object to the police being called in?” 

“It was Lord Level who objected. When he recovered from his 
faintness, and heard them speaking of the police, he called Mr. 
Drewitt to him—who is master of the house under Lord Level—and 
charged him that nothing of the kind should be done. I would 
rather they were here,” she added after a pause. “I should feel 
safer. This morning I went to my husband and told him if he would 
not have in the police, the house searched, and the facts investigated, 
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I should die with terror. He replied, jestingly, then if I chose to be 
so foolish, I must die: the hurt was his, not mine, and if he saw no 
occasion for having in the police, and did not choose to have them 
in, surely I need not want them. I was perfectly safe and so was he, 
he continued, and he would see that I was kept so. He would not 
even have the doctor called in at first; but towards mid-day, when 
the fever returned and he became delirious, Mr. Drewitt sent for him.” 

“That seems more strange than all—refusing to have a doctor. 
He ” 

The arrival of coffee interrupted them. Sanders brought it in 
in a silver coffee-pot on a silver tray, with biscuits and other light 
refreshments ; and Mrs. Edwards attended to pour it out. Mr, 
Ravensworth repeated to her what he had just said about the doctor. 

“The fact is, sir, my lord does not like Dr. Macferraty,” she re- 
joined. ‘None of us in this house do like him ; we cannot endure 
him. He has not long been in practice, and we look upon him as an 
upstart. It is a great misfortune that Mr. Hill is away just now.” 

“The usual attendant, I presume, Mrs. Edwards ?” 

“Yes, sir; and a friend besides. He and the late lord seemed al- 
most like brothers, so intimate were they. Mr. Hill’s mother is going 
on for ninety ; she is beginning to break, and he has gone over to 
see her. She lives in the Isle of Man. It is almost a month since 
he went away.” 

“The late lord? Let me see. He was the present lord’s uncle, 
was he not?” 

“Why, no, sir; he was his father,” returned Mrs. Edwards, sur- 
prised at the mistake. ‘The late peer, Archibald Lord Level, had 
two sons, Mr. Francis the heir, and Mr. Archibald. Mr. Francis 
died of consumption, and lies buried in the family vault in Marsh- 
dale Church ; and Mr. Archibald, the only son left, succeeded to his 
father.” 

“Yes, yes, I had forgotten,” said Mr. Ravensworth. “An idea was 
floating in my mind that the present peer had not been always the 
heir-apparent.” 








CHAPTER XII 


MYSTERY. 
SILENCE had fallen upon the room. Coffee had been taken, and 
the tray carried away by Mrs. Edwards. It was yet only eight o’clock. 
Mr. Ravensworth sat in mental perplexity, believing he had not come 
to the bottom of this dreadful affair ; no, nor half way to it. 

But Lady Level was in still greater perplexity, her mind buried in 
miserable reverie. A conviction that she was being frightfully wronged 
in some way, and that she would not bear it, lay uppermost with her. 
Since meeting with the railway boy, Sam Doughty, the previous after- 
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noon, and hearing the curious information he had disclosed, her 
temper had been gradually rising. It was temper that had caused 
her to declare herself to Lord Level while the servants (as related in 
a former chapter) were at supper in the kitchen, and Mrs. Edwards 
and the old steward were shut up in their sitting-room, waiting for 
their own supper to be served. The coast thus clear, in went Blanche 
to her lord’s chamber. Not to open out the budget of her wrongs: 
he might not be sufficiently well for that: but to announce herself. 
To let him see that she was still in the house, that she had disre- 
garded his injunction to quit it; and to assure him, in her rebellious 
spirit, that she meant to remain in it as long as she pleased. Nota 
word of suspected and unorthodox matters did Lady Level breathe, 
and the quarrel that arose between them was wholly on the score of 
her disobedience. Lord Level was passionately angry, thus to have 
been set at naught. He told her that as his wife she owed him 
obedience, and must give it to him. She retorted that she would 
not do so. The dispute went no further than that; but loud and 
angry words passed on both sides. And the next episode in the 
drama, some three or four hours later, was the mysterious attack upon 
Lord Level. : 

“ Arnold,” suddenly spoke her ladyship, looking up from her chair : 
“T mean to take a very decisive step.” 

“In what way?” he quietly asked, from his seat on the other side 
the fireplace. ‘‘ To send for the police?” 

“No, no, no; not that. I shall separate from Lord Level.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Ravensworth, taken by surprise, and thinking she 
was jesting. 

‘As soon as he is well again, and able to discuss matters, I shal} 
demand a separation. I shall zwsés¢ upon it. If he will not accord 
it to me privately, I shall apply for it publicly.” 

“ Blanche, you will do no such thing,” he exclaimed, rising in ex- 
citement. ‘ You do not.know what you are saying.” 

“And you do not know how much cause I have for saying it,” she 
answered. ‘ Lord Level has—has—insulted me.” 

“Hush,” said Mr. Ravensworth. “I don’t quite know what you 
mean by insult 4 

“And I cannot tell you,” she interrupted, her pretty black satin 
slipper beating its indignation on the hearthrug, her cheeks wearing a 
delicate rose-flush. ‘It is a thing I can speak of only to himself.” 

“But—I was going to say—Lord Level does not, I feel sure, 
intrude personal insult upon you. Anything that may take place 
outside your knowledge you had better neither notice nor inquire 
into,” 

Lady Level shook her head defiantly. ‘* I mean to do it.” 

“T will not hear another word upon this point,” said Mr. Ravens- 
worth, sternly. ‘ You are as yet not much more than a child, young 
lady ; when you are a little older and wiser, you will see how foolish 
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such ideas are. For your own sake, Blanche, put them away from 
you.” 

‘“*T wish my dear brother Tom were here !” she petulantly returned, 
‘* It was a shame his regiment should be sent out to India !” 

Mr. Ravensworth drew in his stern lips. He had suspected that 
of the dreadful fate of Tom Heriot she must still be ignorant. The 
suspicion was now confirmed. 

At that moment the steward, Mr. Drewitt, appeared ; and Lady 
Level introduced him by name. Mr. Ravensworth saw a pale, vener- 
able man of sixty years, still strong and upright, looking like a gentle- 
man of the old, old school, in his plum-coloured suit and white silk 
stockings, his silver knee-buckles, his low shoes, and his volumi- 
nous cembric shirt-frill. He brought a message from his lord, who 
wished to see Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Who told his lordship that Mr. Ravensworth was here?” ex- 
claimed Lady Level, qu’ckly. 

‘* Madam, it was I. My lord heard someone being shown into 
your ladyship, and inquired who had come. I am sorry he has asked 
for you, sir,” candidly added the steward, as they left the room together. 
“The fever has abated, but the least excitement will bring it on 
again.” 

Lady Level was sorry also. She did not care that Mr. Ravens- 
worth’s presence in the house should be known upstairs. The fact 
was that one day when she and her husband were on their homeward 
journey from Savoy, and Blanche was indulging in odds and ends of 
grievances against her lord, as in her ill-feeling towards him she was 
then taking to do, she had spoken a few words in sheer perverseness 
of spirit to make him jealous of Arnold Ravensworth. Lord Level 
said nothing, but he took the words to heart. He had not liked 
that gentleman before; he hated him now. Blanche blushed for 
herself as she recalled it. 

Of course, it was not the visitor likely to give most pleasure to Lord 
Level. As the steward introduced Mr. Ravensworth and left them 
together, Lord Level regarded him with a cold, stern glance. 

‘So it is you!” he exclaimed. May I ask what brings you down 
here? Did my lady send for you ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Ravensworth, advancing towards the bed. 
‘Major Carlen called at my house this morning and requested me 
to come down. I could not reach Marshdale before to-night.” 

** Major Carlen? Oh! very good. Major Carlen dare not inter- 
fere between me and my wife; and he knows that.” 

‘So far as I believe, Major Carlen has no intention, or wish, to in- 
terfere. Lady Level sent to him, in her alarm, and he requested me _ 
to come down in his place.” 

‘If Major Carlen has entered into an arrangement with you to come 
to my house and pry into matters that concern myself alone ——” 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” was the curt interruption. ‘I do 
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not like or respect Major Carlen sufficiently well to enter into any 
‘arrangement’ with him. I came down here, certainly in compli- 
ance with his desire, but in a spirit of kindness towards Lady Level, 
and to be of assistance to yourself if it were possible.” 

“ How came you to bring Lady Level over from Germany ?” 

‘“‘ She wished to come over.” 

“And I wished and desired her to stay there until I could join 
her. Do you call at interference ?” 

“Tt was nothing of the kind. On the morning of our departure 
from the inn, Lady Level told my wife and myself that she should 
take the opportunity to travel with us. She and her servants were 
even then dressed for the journey, and her travelling-carriage stood 
ready packed in the yard. If she did this against your wish, I am 
in no way responsible for it. It was not my place to dictate to her ; 
to say she should go, or should remain. Be assured, my lord, I am 
the last man in the world unduly to interfere with other people ; and 
my coming down now was entirely brought about by Major Carlen.” 

Lord Level was not insensible to reason. He remained silent for 
a time, the angry expression gradually leaving his face. Mr. Ravens- 
worth spoke. 

“T hope this injury to your lordship will not prove a grave one.” 

“Tt is a trifle,” was the answer ; “nothing but a trifle. It is my 
knee that keeps me prostrate here more than anything else ; and I 
have intermittent fever with it.” 

“Can I be of service to you? If so, command me.” 


“Much obliged. No, I do not want anyone to be of service to 
me, if you allude to this stabbing business. Some drunken fellow 


got in, and ——” 


“The servants say the doors were all left fastened, and were so 
found.” 

“The servants say so to conceal their carelessness,” cried Lord 
Level, as a contortion of pain crossed his face. “This knee gives me 
twinges at times like a red-hot iron.” 

“If anyone had broken in, especially any 

‘“*Mr. Ravensworth,” imperatively interrupted Lord Level, “it is 
my pleasure that this affair should not be investigated. I say that 
some man got in—a poacher, probably, who must have been the 
worse for drink—and he attacked me, not knowing what he was 
doing. To have a commotion made over it would only excite me, 
in my present feverish condition. Therefore I shall put up with the 
injury, and shall be well all the sooner for doing so. You will be so 
obliging,” he added, some sarcasm in his tone, “as to do the same.” 

But now, Mr. Ravensworth did not show himself wise in that 
moment. He urged, in all good faith, a different course upon his 
lordship. The presumption angered and excited Lord Level. Inno 
time, as it seemed, and without sufficient cause, the fever returned 
and mounted to the brain. His face grew crimson, his eye wild ; his 
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voice rose almost to a scream, and he flung his uninjured arm about 
the bed. Mr. Ravensworth, in self-reproach for what he had done, 
looked for the bell and rang it. 

** Drewitt, are the doors fastened ?” raved his lordship in delirium, 
as the steward hastened in. ‘Do you hear me, Drewitt? Have 
you looked to the doors? You must have left one of them open! 
Where are the keys? The keys, I say, Drewitt !——- What brings - 
that man here?” 

“You had better go down, sir, out of his sight,” whispered the 
steward, for it was at Mr. Ravensworth the invalid was excitedly 
pointing. ‘‘I knew what it would be if he began talking. And he 
was so much better!” 

“‘His lordship excites himself for nothing,” was the deprecating 
answer. 

“‘ Why, of course,” said Mr, Drewitt. ‘It is the nature of fever- 
patients to do so,” 

Mrs. Edwards came in with appliances to cool the heated head, 
and Mr, Ravensworth returned to the sitting-room below. Blanche 
was not there. Close upon that, Dr. Macferraty called. After he 
had been with his patient and dressed the wounds, he came bustling. 
into the sitting-room. This loud young man had a nose that turned 
straight up, giving an impudent look to the face, and wide-open, round 
green eyes. But, no doubt, he had his good points, and was a skilful 
surgeon. 

‘You are a friend of the family, I hear, sir,” he began. ‘I hope 
you intend to order an investigation into this extraordinary affair ?” 

‘IT have no authority for doing so. And Lord Level does not wish 
it done.” 

‘A fig for Lord Level! He does not know what he’s saying,” 
cried Dr. Macferraty. ‘‘ There never was so monstrous a thing heard 
of, as that a nobleman should be stabbed in his own bed, and the 
assassin be let off, scot-free! We need not look far for the culprit !” 

The last words, significantly spoken, jarred on Mr. Ravensworth’s. 
ears. ‘‘ Have you a suspicion?” he asked. 

“T can put two and two together, sir, and find they make four. 
The windows were fast ; the doors were fast; there was no noise, no 
disturbance, no robbery: well, then, what deduction have we to fall 
back upon but that the villain, he or she, is an inmate of the house?” 

Mr. Ravensworth’s pulses beat a shade more quickly. ‘ Do you 
suspect one of the servants ? ” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But the servants are faithful and respectable. They are not sus-~ 
pected indoors, I assure you.” 

“ Perhaps not; they are out-of-doors, though. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is in commotion over it; and how Drewitt and the old 
lady can let these two London servants be at large is the talk of the 
place.” 
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‘‘ Oh, it is the London servants you suspect, then, or one of them ?” 

*‘ Look here,” said Dr. Macferraty, dropping his voice and bending 
forward in his chair till his face almost touched Mr. Ravensworth’s : 
“that the deed was done by an inmate of the house is certain. No 
one got in, or could have got in; it is nonsense to suggest it. The 
inmates consist of Lady Level and the servants only. If you take it 
from the servants, you must lay it upon her.” 

No answer. 

‘“‘ Well,” went on the doctor, “it is impossible to suspect her. A 
delicate, refined girl, as she is, could not do so evil a thing. So we 
must needs look to the servants. Deborah would not do it; the 
stout old cook could not. She was in bed ill, besides, and slept 
through all the noise and confusion. The two other servants, Sanders 
and Timms, are strangers.” 

“T feel sure they no more did it than I,” impulsively spoke Mr. 
Ravensworth. 

“Then you would fall back upon Lady Level?” 

“No. No,” flashed Mr. Ravensworth. ‘The bare suggestion of 
the idea is an insult to her.” 

Doctor Macferraty drew himself back in his chair. ‘ There’s a 
mystery in the affair, look at it which way you will, sir,” he cried, 
raspingly. ‘‘ My lord says he did not recognise the assassin ; but, 
if he did not, why should he forbid investigation? Put it as you 
do, that the two servants are innocent—why, then, I fairly own I am 
puzzled. Another thing puzzles me: the knife was found in Lady 
Level’s chamber, yet she protests that she slept through it all—was 
only awakened by his lordship calling to her when it was over.” 

“Tt may have been flung in.” 

“No; it was carried in; for blood had dripped from it all along 
the floor.” 

“Has the weapon been recognised ?” 

“Not that I am aware of. No one owns to knowing it. Anyway, 
it is an affair that ought to be, and that must be, inquired into 
officially,” concluded the doctor from the corridor, as he said good- 
night and went bustling out. 

Mr. Ravensworth, standing at the sitting-room door, saw him meet 
the steward, who must have overheard the words, and now advanced 
with cautious steps. Touching Mr. Ravensworth’s arm, he drew him 
within the shadow cast by a remote corner. 

“Sir,” he whispered, ‘‘ my lady told Mrs. Edwards that you were a 
firm friend of hers ; a sure friend ?” 

“T trust I am, Mr. Drewitt.” 

“Then let it drop, sir ; it is no common robber who has done this. 
Let it drop, for her sake and my lord’s.” 

Mr. Ravensworth felt painfully perplexed. Those few words, 
spoken by the faithful old steward, were more fraught with suspicion 
against Lady Level than anything he had yet heard. 
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Returning to the sitting-room, pacing it to and fro in his perplexity 
for he knew not how long, he was looking at his watch to ascertain 
the time, when Lady Level came in. She had been in Lord Level’s 
sitting-room upstairs, she said, the one opposite his bed-chamber. 
He was somewhat calmer now. Mr. Ravensworth thought that he 
must now be going. 

“IT have been of no assistance to you, Lady Level; I do not see 
that I can be of any,” he observed. ‘ But should anything arise in 
which you think I can help you, send for me.” 

‘What do you expect to arise?’ she hastily inquired. 

** Nay, I expect nothing.” - 

* Did Lord ” Lady Level suddenly stopped and turned her 
head. Just within the room stood two policemen. She rose with a 
startled movement, and shrank close to Mr. Ravensworth, crying out, 
as if for protection. ‘Arnold! Arnold!” 

* Do not agitate yourself,” he whispered. ‘What is it that you 
want?” he demanded, moving towards the men. 

‘We have come about this attack on Lord Level, sir,” replied one 
of them. 

“Who sent for you?” 

“Don’t know anything about that, sir. Our Superior ordered us 
here, and is coming on himself. We must examine the fastenings 
of this window, sir, by the lady’s leave.” 

They passed up the room, and Lady Level left it, followed by Mr. 
Ravensworth. Outside stood Deborah, aghast. 

“They have been in the kitchen this ten minutes, my lady,” she 
whispered, “ asking questions of us all—Mr. Sanders and Mrs. Timms 
and me and cook, all separate. And now they are going round the 
house to search it, and see to the fastenings,” 

The men came out again and moved away, Deborah following 
slowly in their wake: she appeared to regard them with somewhat of 
the curiosity we give to a wild animal : but Mr. Ravensworth recalled 
her. Lady Level entered the room again and sat down by the fire. 
Mr. Ravensworth again observed that he must be going: he had 
barely time to walk to the station and catch the train. 

“ Arnold, if you go, and leave me with these men in the house, I 
will never forgive it !” she passionately uttered. 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ I thought you wished for the pre- 
sence of the police. You said you should regard them as a protection.” 

* Did you send for them?” she breathlessly exclaimed. 

** Certainly not.” 

She sank into a reverie ; a deep, unpleasant reverie that compressed 
her lips and contracted her brow. Suddenly she lifted her head. 

‘“* He is my husband, after all, Arnold.” 

“To be sure he is.” 

“ And therefore—and therefore—there had better be no investiga- 
tion.” 
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“Why ?” asked Mr. Ravensworth, scarcely above his breath. 

“Because he does not wish it,” she answered, bending her face 
downwards. ‘‘He forbade me to call in aid, or to suffer it to be 
called in; and, as I say, he is my husband. Will you stop those 
men in their search ; will you send them away ?” 

“T do not think I have the power to do so.” 

“You can forbid them in Lord Level’s name. I give you full 
authority : as he would do, were he capable of acting. Arnold, I wi// 
have them out of the house. I wi#d/.” 

“‘ What is it that you fear from them?” 

“I fear—I cannot tell you what I fear. They might question me.” 

“ And if they did ?—you can only repeat to them what you told me.” 

** No, it must not be,” she shivered. ‘ I—I—dare not let it be.” 

Mr. Ravensworth paused. ‘“ Blanche,” he said, in a low tone, 
“have you told me all?” 

“Perhaps not,” she slowly answered. 

‘“ ¢ Perhaps !’” 

“There!” she exclaimed, springing up in wild excitement. “I 
hear those men upstairs, and you stand here idly talking! Order 
them away in Lord Level’s name.” 

Desperately perplexed, Mr. Ravensworth flew to the stairs. The 
steward, pale and agitated, met him half-way up. ‘It must not be 
looked into by the police,” he whispered. “Sir, it must not. Will 
you speak to them: you may have more weight with them than I. 
Say you are a friend of my lord’s. I strongly suspect this is the work 
of that meddling Macferraty.” 

Arnold Ravensworth moved forward as one in a dream, an under- 
current of thought asking what all this mystery meant. The steward 
followed. They found the men in one of the first rooms: not 
engaged in the examination of its fastenings or its closets (and the 
whole house abounded in closets and cupboards), but with their 
heads together, talking in whispers. 

In answer to Mr. Ravensworth’s peremptory demand, made in 
Lord Level’s name, that the search should cease and the house be 
freed of their presence, they civilly replied that they must not leave, 
but would willingly retire to the kitchen and there await their superior 
officer, who was on his road to the house: and they went down 
accordingly. Mr. Ravensworth returned to the sitting-room to ac- 
quaint Lady Level with the fact, but found she had disappeared. In 
a moment she came in, scared, her hands lifted in dismay, her breath 
coming in gasps. 

** Give me air!” she cried, rushing to the window and motioning 
to have it opened. ‘I shall faint; I shall die.” 

“‘ Whatever is the matter?” questioned Mr. Ravensworth, as he 
succeeded in undoing the bolt of the window, and throwing up its 
middle compartment. At that moment a loud ring came to the 
outer gate. It increased her terror, and she broke into a flood of tears. 
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“My dear young lady, let me be your friend,” he said in his 
grave concern. ‘Tell me the whole truth. I know you have not 
done so yet. Let it be what it will, I promise to—if possible— 
shield you from harm.” 

“Those men are saying in the kitchen that it was I who attacked 
Lord Level; I overheard them,” she shuddered, the words coming 
from her brokenly in her agitation. 

“Make a friend of me; you shall never have a truer,” he con- 
tinued, for really he knew not what else to urge, and he could not 
work in the dark. ‘“ Tell me all from beginning to end.” 

But she only shivered in silence. 

‘* Blanche !—did—you—do—it ?” 

“No,” she answered, with a low burst of heartrending sobs, 
“© But I saw it done.” 


(To be continued, ) 
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‘* WHEN we meet,” she said. We never 
Met again—the world is wide : 
Leagues of sea, then death, did sever 
Me from my betrothéd bride. 
When we parted, long ago— 
Long it seems in sorrow musing— 
Fair she stood, with face aglow, 
In my heart a hope infusing. 
Now I linger at the grave, 
While the winds of winter rave. 


“When we meet!” The words are ringing 

Clear, as when they left her lips, 

Clear, as when her faith upspringing 
Fronted life, and life’s eclipse. 

Rest, dear heart, dear hands, dear feet ; 
Rest! In spite of Death’s endeavour, 

Thou art mine, we soon shall meet— 
Ocean, Death, be passed for ever. 

Thus I linger by the grave, 

Cherishing the hope she gave. 


JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A, 











SOMETHING ABOUT PILCHARDS. 
How they are Caught and How to Cook them. 


{§ a sprat a herring, and is the pilchard allied to either of these in 
any way ? 

These questions have often been asked and variously answered. 
One thing at any rate is certain: the three have many things in 
common. They are always met with in shoals ; they are migratory, 
visiting certain parts of our coast at different seasons, and suddenly 
retiring, though no one can say exactly where they go; and they 
have all, when eaten fresh, a rich, oily flavour, and are uncommonly 
good and nutritious as articles of food. 

However, we are firmly and fully persuaded that a sprat is not a 
herring in any stages of its growth: neither is the pilchard a herring 
or a sprat. 

There are structural peculiarities which seem to us conclusively 
to settle this matter. Take a fresh herring by the tail, and pass your 
finger to and fro the whole length of the under side of the fish, and 
you will find it perfectly smooth. Do this with a fresh sprat and you 
will run your finger on the teeth of a finely-cut saw; for the belly of 
the sprat, as the naturalists term it, is serrated. 

But what are we to say about the pilchard? The belly is not 
serrated, therefore it is not a sprat. Is it a herring then? No. 
This was pointed out to us years ago by a very interesting old fish- 
woman who kept a stall in the Plymouth, market and who knew a 
great deal about the habits of sea fish generally, and of the pilchards 
in particular. 

“Look you here, sir. Take a herring by the dorsal fin and the 
head will be found heavier than the tail; do the like with the 
pilchard and the head and tail will be evenly balanced. That’s 
the difference between them. Ah! pilchards is a beautiful fish!” 

And the old woman was right; whether seen in shoals at sea or 
cooked for breakfast, “‘ pilchards is a beautiful fish.” 

Our first acquaintance with cooked pilchards was made at 
Penzance. 

We were out for a summer holiday, and, having passed many 
years in the extreme east of England, within easy reach of the coast 
where the “ long-shore” herrings abound, we made up our minds 
this year to visit the Cornish coast, and try fresh pilchards for a 
change. 

Our visit fortunately was well-timed. The very first morning after 
our arrival at Penzance, somewhere about six o’clock—so early that we 
were hardly awake—we heard the welcome cry : “ Fresh pilchards ! 
pilchards all alive! eight-a-penny, pilchards!” _ 

We rushed to the bedroom window, and there, sure enough, was 
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a farmer’s large cart loaded with these silvery fish. Our good- 
natured landlady, the wife of a retired coast-guardsman, secured for 
us a pennyworth for breakfast, and cooked them to perfection. 

The pilchard is a very oily fish, and when eaten fresh is best fried, 
requiring nothing but its own fat to fry it in. Fresh, or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be boiled, 
and fresh sprats done on a gridiron. All these three sorts of fish, to 
be eaten in perfection, ought to be cooked within an hour or two after 
they are caught. They will not keep twenty-four hours as fresh fish, 
and their flavour is destroyed by packing. However cooked, they 
should be sent to table quite hot, and touched with nothing but a 
silver knife and fork. 

Many persons find the sharp bones of these delicious fish very 
troublesome, but nothing is easier than to draw out every bone, and 
leave the flesh perfectly free. Make a small incision along the back 
of the fish ; then, with the fork at the tail, draw out the backbone to 
the head; and in this way not only the backbone but all the fine 
lateral bones will be drawn out, and the flesh left entirely free. 

From Penzance we made our way to the Lizard and the Land’s 
End, and thence by rail to Newquay, the very centre of the pilchard 
fisheries. The place itself, independently of its importance as a fish- 
ing station, is well worthy of a visit. It is charmingly situated at the 
head of two beautiful bays, with splendid, hard sands at low water, 
skirted by high rocky cliffs in which are some most curious caverns. 

It is with the pilchard fishing, however, that we are at present con- 
cerned. 

In the pretty little tidal port about the centre of the place, at the 
time of our visit, the pilchard boats were lying, all properly equipped 
and ready at any moment to put to sea. 

It should be mentioned that there are two modes of catching 
pilchards : the drift net and the seine. The former is used chiefly on 
the south coast, where the fish are not so plentiful, and the latter on 
the north-west, where the largest shoals are to be met with. The 
drift net is carried about by the tide, and catches such fish as become 
entangled in its meshes. The seine encircles an entire shoal, and, 
unless any accident occurs, captures the whole. As many as 5,000 
hogsheads of pilchards have in this way been taken at one time. 

Seine fishing is carried on by companies, each company owning 
three boats—the Seine boat, thirty-seven feet long; the “ Vollier,” 
or follower as it is named, about the same size; and another small 
boat called a “ Larker.” The expenses of outfit are very large; as 
much, we were told, as £1,500 a company. 

There are several of these companies or “ concerns” in Newquay 
alone, and the fishing is carried out under rules and regulations in 
force among them. . 

Each company in the season has its allotted station, so that 
when a shoal, or “school,” which is the local name, appears, all 
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confusion is avoided. Upon the heights that surround the bays at 
Newquay, tall posts are fixed which mark the boundaries of the 
different stations; and no company is allowed “to shoot its seine” 
out of its “turn,” except in the absence of the boats deputed to 
occupy the adjoining station. The same stations are not always 
occupied by the same company ; changes are continually being made ; 
but no change is made except by general consent. From August to 
November is reckoned ‘“‘ the season,” and the best fish are said to be 
those last taken. The received opinion is that pilchards are spawned all 
round the Scilly Islands, and that when the warm weather comes, in 
August, they migrate in shoals northwards, returning to their winter 
quarters in November, by which time they are all full grown fish. 

The complement of each seine is reckoned at about twenty men, 
who, in addition to high wages, have also a share in the “ concern.” 
The employment is a profitable one in most years, and occasionally 
very large sums are realised by the men as well as the owners. 

Besides those who man the boats there are others stationed on the 
different cliffs, one to each station, under the name of “ Huers,” 
whose duty it is to keep watch over the water and give immediate 
notice of a shoal. These men, through their glasses, watch anxiously 
for a silver, streaky flash upon the waves; “a break,” as it is locally 
termed ; and as anyone who marks it is assured that by the “colour” 
it means a shoal, he raises a great trumpet, four feet long, to his 
mouth and gives “ the cry.” 

This cry is taken up all round and along the cliffs, and in the 
town there is a general excitement. The Huer in whose “ turn” the 
shoal appears is always the most excited, and the boats belonging 
to his company are the first to put to sea. No time is to be lost. 
The Huer in whose turn the fish are gives directions to the boats, 
and at his signal the seine pulls ahead to intercept the “ school.” 

The net is now paid out as fast as hands can move, and in about 
five minutes a heavy seine of one hundred and ten fathoms and 
seventy feet in depth, with leads and corks, is cast overboard to 
encircle, if possible, the whole shoal. It is, however, seldom that 
one seine can manage this, so that the boat whose turn is next is 
always in readiness ‘‘ to shoot.” 

As soon as the fish are well enclosed, the boats begin warping 
the net against the tide, bringing the two ends together and making 
them fast. The next thing is to haul the seine with its load of fish 
by means of ropes into the shallow water, and now the fish are 
tolerably secure. Loud and long is the cheering as the people see 
the jumping and sparkle of the fish in captivity within the seine. 

To get the fish out of the seine is the next operation, and it 
requires some little care and judgment. This is called “ tucking,’ 
and it is carried on by means of a small net or “ tuck net,” which is 
placed inside the seine, and when full, emptied by means of buckets 
into boats, which, as they are filled, carry off the fish to the pier. 
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The news of a take of pilchards soon spreads; and the “ fish- 
jowsters’” carts are always at hand to take off as much fish as the 
owners are contented to sell upon the spot. The great bulk, however, 
is carried off to the cellars, which usually belong to the different 
companies. In these cellars the fish are “ bulked” and “ pressed,” 
as it is termed, for the foreign market. 

The process is well worth seeing. Many of these cellars are them- 
selves curiously formed out of the solid rock on which Newquay 
stands; others are brick buildings. Women are mostly engaged in 
** bulking.” As soon as the cart-loads of pilchards are shot down on 
the cellar floor, the women, assisted by a number of boys and girls, 
who carry to them the fish in baskets, begin to build them up ina 
heap against the cellar wall; in layers of fish and layers of salt 
alternately ; till the mass, running the whole length of the cellar wall 
and six feet in breadth, is raised five feet in height. 

This work goes on with the greatest rapidity night and day, amidst 
much shouting, chattering and laughter, until the whole quantity has 
been “ bulked,” and in this state the pilchards are left for five or six 
weeks. They are then taken out of “ bulk,” pt washed and 
neatly packed in properly-prepared barrels. ; 

These barrels, as soon as filled, are placed under pre es of great 
power, and by this process each hogshead is made‘ to yjeld from one 
to three gallons of oil. The barrels stand for rede a grooved 
floor, and the oil by this means runs off readily into t@pks sunk to 
receive it: 

The pilchards, after repacking, are closed down and the barrels 
made ready for shipment. Pilchards..thus prepagéd are called 
‘‘Fumadoes,” a name which the Cornish shenciliihene corrupted 
into “Fairmaids.” Each hogshead is calculated to hold about 2,700 
pilchards, and to weigh about 4+ hundrédweight. The price of 
course varies considerably ; ranging, as far as we could learn, from 
30s. to 75s. per hogshead. The oil makes a valuable addition, but 
we can give no idea of its price per hogshead as it leaves the tanks. 

The chief export trade for cured pilchards is with the Italians. 
Pilchards are also cured for home consumption, and very good they 
are, whether sold as “ pilchards in oil in tins,” or ‘marinated in 
jars.” The former can be bought at the London stores at 94d. per 
tin, and the latter at 114d. per jar. In tins the fish are prepared like 
sardines, and may be eaten as they are, either cooked or not. In jars, 
“‘ marinated ” as it is called, they are preserved in vinegar. 

The reader. who is interested in such matters will not fail to 
remark the peculiar terms used by the Cornish fishermen. They are 
of Norman-French derivation, marking the origin and antiquity of 
the custom. 

Henry V. DUNSTER. 





A MARRIAGE IN THE DARK. 


AF ten years of age I, Constance Urquhart, was stricken with 

blindness. As well as I can remember, this did not happen 
suddenly ; the sense of sight became obscured by degrees. A 
slight mist seemed at first to veil my eyes, the outlines of objects 
became blurred and indistinct, colours lost their vividness and blended 
confusedly with each other, and I was startled at times by flashes of 
almost intolerable brightness. Gradually the mist deepened into 
twilight, and twilight into the blackness of night. 

I was too young to realise fully the extent of the calamity which 
had befallen me. My mother disliked talking about it and always 
endeavoured to evade my questions. Only now and then I could 
hear her weeping quietly to herself. At first I was terribly frightened, 
I thought in my childish mind that the sun had departed for ever, 
and that eternal darkness enveloped mankind. Gradually the truth 
dawned upon me. _ I, only, and a few other unfortunates, it would 
seem, were to be excluded from the light of day. Others could see ; 
for them the sun and the stars continued to shine; for them the leaves 
grew green in summer and brown and gold in autumn, and still the 
world was fair. From me, alas, even the familiar face of my dearly- 
loved mother was hidden, and she became a voice and a presence, 
heard and felt indeed, but unseen. I was alone in the dark. 

In imagination I saw stretched out before me the long, melancholy 
vista of my life. Life under a ban; set apart and indescribably 
solitary; to be lived through somehow amid deep gloom until it merged 
at last into the profounder shadow of death. Many a time I have 
thought it would be better to die at once and be done with it ; many 
atime I have rebelled indignantly against my fate and shed bitter 
tears over it: so unmerited did it seem to me; so unjust. 

And then slowly, almost imperceptibly, a new world began to open 
out forme. A mysterious world full of surprises and revelations, of 
incredible things. A strange world, in which every variation of 
texture, every inflection of sound, carried with it new and pregnant 
meanings ; where touch became a talisman and hearing was the key- 
stone of knowledge ; and over which music ruled with indisputable 
sway, the sole source of consolation and delight. 

The specialists who had been consulted about my case held out 
little prospect of ultimate recovery, but hope never entirely died with- 
in me. Now and then faint glimmers passed across my eyes like the 
first filtrations of light at earliest dawn; but these departed as they 
came and left me in my accustomed darkness, Always they brought 
with them a thrill of wild delight and longing, and were followed by 
the reaction of profound despair. 
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As year after year passed away and brought no change in my con- 
dition, I grew by degrees resigned and even, in a half-hearted way, 
contented with my lot. 

Occasionally I had a relapse. I remember on my twenty-first 
birthday I sat before my useless looking-glass twisting and untwisting 
the long coils of my hair, and wondering, for the first time in my life, 
what I was like. It may seem strange that I had never speculated 
upon this before, but it was not really so. Good-looks and bad- 
looks had in fact no significance forme. The voice only was of im- 
portance ; by that I judged character and formed my likings and 
antipathies. 

But on this particular day I felt an overwhelming desire to know 
in what guise I presented myself to the outer world. I was familiar 
with the shape of my face, as far as I could judge of it from touch. 
My nose seemed straight, my mouth small, my hair soft and abun- 
dant. But these things conveyed little tangible impression to my 
mind. I longed desperately to see myself, if only for an instant, to 
lift for a brief second the everlasting veil of night which hung over 
me. Placing my elbows on the table, I strained my eyes at the 
glass. I exerted all the force of my will. Was I successful? My 
nerves throbbed, and across my eyes passed a faint, ghastly glimmer. 
It grew brighter, brighter than I had ever seen it before, and then 
faded slowly away into blackness. 

It was a sad disappointment. I laid my head down on the table 
and flooded those useless, sightless orbs of mine with tears. 

My mother came in and found me weeping. 

‘*What, crying, Conny?” she said with surprise, for I was not 
often taken so ; “and on your birthday, too! My dear child, what is 
the matter ?” 

She sat down beside me and put her arms round me in her 
motherly, comforting way. 

‘It is only that I am foolish, mother, and can’t resign myself to 
the inevitable. You will laugh when I tell you that I actually tried 
to see myself—yes, to see myself in the glass. Presumption, wasn’t 
it? And I cried because I couldn’t.” 

“Poor child! Poor Conny,” said my mother, kissing me. “ It is 
very, very sad for you, but I thought you had got used to it, dear, 
after all these years.” 

“There are some things one can’t get used to, mother. But never 
mind that now. I want to hear what I am like. Am I beautiful, 
pretty, simply passable, or downright ugly? You never will tell 
me; but I’m twenty-one to-day, and I think it’s quite time I 
knew.” 

, » My child, to me you will always be beautiful.” 

‘Do you know, mother, that is a most unsatisfactory answer. It 
sounds very pretty, but it tells me just nothing.” 

“You will find out all about it some day, my dear.” 
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“T believe I’m as ugly as a witch, and that you are keeping it from 
me to spare my feelings.” 

My mother laughed softly to herself. 

“‘T don’t think anyone could call you ugly, Conny,” she said. 

And that was all I could get out of her; with this dubious informa- 
tion I was obliged to be contented. From that time forward I took 
it for granted that I was a very plain young woman, and began to 
think it was just as well I could not see my image in the glass. 
Perhaps this was the very impression which my mother, who was a 
wise woman in her way, wished to convey to me. Plain or pretty, how- 
ever, it mattered very little; marriage for me was out of the question, 
had I been as fair as Cleopatra. What man but would prefer a 
homely wife with a pair of useful eyes in her head to the most 
beautiful blind woman in the world ? 

As my mother declined to give me any definite information, I was 
compelled perforce to remain in ignorance upon the interesting 
question of my personal appearance. I knew of no one else whom I 
could consult on the subject. The dull little country town in which 
we lived did not afford much material in the way of society, and 
perhaps we had neglected to make full use of our opportunities. 
My father, a medical man, had been dead many years, and lay 
buried in a crowded London cemetery; while the two hundred a 
year which we inherited on his death, though it sufficed to keep us 
in decent comfort, was far from enabling us to make a figure even 
in our own insignificant provincial circle. 

With the exception of the curate, who called irregularly to look 
after our spiritual welfare, our only visitor was Dr. Browne, a veteran 
medical practitioner, and an old friend of my father’s. He was the 
one link which connected us with the outside world, and upon him 
we depended entirely for our knowledge of its doings. By and by 
even this link was severed; the good old doctor died, and our iso- 
lation became complete. His practice, after being advertised for 
three months in the Zancef, was sold to a Dr. Saxon, whose arrival 
caused more excitement in our little provincial city than the advent 
of an Eastern prince would have made in London. 

We had not expected that Dr. Saxon would call upon us unless 
professionally: we knew our own reputation for exclusiveness and 
unsociability. Nevertheless, call he did, more than once, and seemed 
to derive considerable satisfaction from his visits. 

As a sole representative of society he certainly excelled Dr. Browne. 
He was younger, better read, knew more of the world, and could ex- 
press himself always clearly and sometimes even brilliantly. His 
visits became to me a source of keen pleasure. I liked the tones of 
his deep voice, the firm grip of his hand, the sound of his quick alert 
tread. On his side he was good enough to express admiration for 
my musical talents ; an admiration perhaps not altogether undeserved, 
for music was my one passion. The immense amount of time and 
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enthusiasm which I had devoted to piano-practice would have been 
sadly wasted had I not become a tolerable mistress of the key-board, 

In a lesser degree Dr. Saxon shared my musical raptures. He was 
himself a respectable violin player, and one result of our numerous 
duets was that we became fast friends. 

A first friendship is generally a significant episode in one’s exis- 
tence, but to me it was something far more. It was both an 
awakening and a revelation. All the pent-up sympathies of years 
rushed along this new outlet, life became a changed thing, full of 
fresh hopes and wider possibilities, and containing, as it seemed, com- 
pensations, even for me. Without being consciously in love with 
Dr. Saxon, I yet felt that he was becoming indispensable to my 
existence. 

I was standing, one evening in early autumn, by the French window 
which opened out upon our little lawn. I knew by the time, and by 
a certain indefinite sensation which it always produces in me, that 
the sun was near its setting, and I happened to be seized with one 
of the vain fits of helpless longing, and impotent resentment, with 
which I occasionally varied the monotony of resignation. It was the 
old, weary, futile lament that I indulged in now and then, for the 
sake of the relief it brought me, but of which I was, none the less, 
heartily ashamed. 

“Oh! that I could pierce the veil and see Gad’s daylight again ! 
Oh! for a glimpse of the free wide sky, touched into glory by the 
setting sun! For that, I would willingly give up the balance of my 
life. What, indeed, is life to me? A poor, helpless wretch, a 
burden to myself, and utterly useless to others.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Miss Urquhart, but I think your life may yet be of 
great use to others. And as for your burden, your friends will 
endeavour to make it light for you.” 

I had spoken my Jeremiad aloud, as was my wont when I thought 
myself alone, and so pre-occupied was I that even my keen hearing 
failed to detect Dr. Saxon’s quick step across the lawn. It was the 
first time that the subject of my blindness had been, even indirectly, 
hinted at between us, and I felt myself blushing with shame and 
mortification. It was certainly annoying to be thus caught unpacking 
one’s soul with words, and such weak ones. 

“ What will you think of me, doctor? I am afraid my reputation 
for fortitude is gone. It is very unlucky that you should have over- 
heard my lamentations. But they do not mean very much. A kind 
of moral safety-valve ; that’s all.” 

The doctor took my light speech for what it was worth, and 
answered gravely and gently. 

‘*Dear Miss Urquhart, I think, for my part, that you bear your 
affliction with admirable resignation.” 

“ Admirable indeed, when I was railing, in good set terms, at 
things in general, two minutes ago.” 
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“ Ah, well, your railing was innocent enough. You would be more 
or less than human, if you didn’t feel a little bitter at times, and it 
is better to give it vent, and have done with it. May I ask, to adopt 
the professional manner, what was the exciting cause this evening?” 
‘* Perverseness, doctor, that’s all; and a vapourish longing for the 
moon: or, what to me is as difficult of attainment, a peep at the 
sunset. A foolish wish—my sun set for ever eleven years ago.” 

‘“‘ Let me enlist my eyes in your service, for once, and describe it 
to you as best I can.” 

“T thank you, Doctor Saxon; it would give me great pleasure ; 
the greatest pleasure. Next to seeing for oneself, the most pleasant 
thing, I should imagine, is to look through the eyes of other people.” 

“TI don’t think,” said the doctor, with humorous gravity, “that 
as a describer of sunsets I should take rank in the very first class. 
I wish, for your sake, that I were a Ruskin, or a Théophile Gautier. 
Anyhow, I will do my best. In the first place, then, it happens to 
be a very fine sunset this evening.” 

“‘T was sure of it.” 

“From where we are standing, one can just catch a glimpse of the 
river, as it winds round under a low wooded hill. Perhaps you 
remember it, and the slender, thread-like spire that rises among the 
trees at the top?” 

“Tt is so long since I saw it, though I have lived here all my life : 
but yes, I think I do remember it.” 

‘Well, the hill and the trees look black now against the sunset; and 
the spire is like a little sharply-cut silhouette, standing out against a 
gold background. As for the river, it is cool and dark where it runs 
along under the hill-side, but beyond that the sun strikes it, and it 
glows like a flame.” 

4c Ah ! ” 

“ Across the sky are drawn many irregular bars of clouds, looking 
like long purple promontories running far away into a wide sea of 
gold and orange and green, and this sea gets brighter and brighter as 
it nears the great central glow, and then fades imperceptibly into the 
quiet blue of the night, out of which the stars are already beginning 
to look down on us,” 

“How very beautiful it must be,” said I, with an involuntary 
sigh. 

“Beautiful it is, but that hardly expresses it all. It is grand, 
solemn, imposing; looking at it one’s mind seems somehow to get 
purified, one’s whole being enlarged, you are filled with a sense of 
mental and physical spaciousness. To me it looks like the vista of a 
world to come—appears the promise of a future state. Itis sublime ; 
the element of beauty is subordinate. The purely beautiful,” 

murmured the doctor under his breath, “is nearer at hand,” 

The words, however, were not so softly spoken but that my quick 
ear had caught their import. 
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“T don’t quite know what you mean by that, doctor,” said I. 

“ Well,” he answered, after a second’s hesitation, ‘‘ you must forgive 
me if I confess frankly that I was thinking of yourself, Miss 
Urquhart.” 

“Of me!” I ejaculated, too much astonished to be coherent. 
‘Surely you are joking.” 

“Do you really mean to say that you don’t know what you are like?” 

I reflected. I certainly did not know. I had, indeed, a general 
impression that I was painfully plain. Still, it was possible to be 
mistaken. Here was an opportunity of acquiring knowledge. To 
neglect it might be unwise. ‘It sounds very ridiculous, I daresay,” 
I answered slowly, “ but I am obliged to admit that I haven’t the 
slightest notion what I am like.” 

‘* Impossible ! ” 

‘‘ Easily possible ; and in addition, quite true.” 

‘Miss Urquhart,” said the doctor after a pause, to enable himself 
to grasp fully this stupendous fact: “you are, indeed, a phenomenon; 
a rara avis among young ladies ; but such a state of things is abnormal 
and portentous. Let me do for you what I tried to do for the sun- 
set just now, and hold in my clumsy way the mirror up to nature. 
I will be your looking-glass—a most imperfect one—and tell you a 
little about yourself.” 

**T shall be delighted. That is if you will promise to be severely 
accurate and neither critical nor complimentary.” 

‘IT will be the strictly impartial observer; and as I will nothing 
exaggerate so I will set down naught in malice.” 

** Very well—go on, then—imprimis.” 

‘** Imprimis, you are tall.” 

*T know it,” said I calmly; “ five feet seven.” 

** You are aware of that ; very well. To particularise further: your 
hair is abundant and of an indescribable golden-brown colour ; your 
forehead good, intellectually speaking ; artistically—here the impartial 
observer asserts himself—it may be, perhaps, a thought too high; a 
defect, if it be a defect, which is corrected by the natural wave of the 
hair. Eye-brows well-defined and mathematically arched. As for 
the eyes themselves, they are large, bright, and of a clear hazel. 
Except for a far away look, which tells us doctors a good deal, no one 
would imagine that you had not—well, the perfect use of them. 
They are shaded by long lashes, nose straight, and delicately chiselled ; 
mouth os 

‘* Pray spare me further details and get on at once to the general 
effect.” 

‘Now, I call that unreasonable. You can no more get a generab 
effect without details than you can make a wall without bricks. 
However, I will be as brief as possible. To proceed, then: your 
chin, Miss Urquhart, I speak as impartially as I can, is—well, perfect. 
There is in the centre of it a very effective dimple.” 
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“ Please, doctor,” I protested. 

“Facial outline,” continued he, imperturbably, “a pure oval ; com- 
plexion, a very admirable blending of red and white.” 

“Doctor Saxon, I shall leave the room if you don’t stop.” 

“ The impartial observer apologises ; and being admonished, leaves 
detailed criticism and hastens to sum up. His conclusion—on which 
he is prepared to stake his professional reputation—is that you have 
rare beauty, Miss Urquhart, and that of a very superior order. He 
trusts you are not offended.” 

“Oh, how could I be? But I think you are very much mistaken.” 

“ Not in the least, I assure you. It isn’t a question of mere pretti- 
ness, about which there might easily be a difference of taste. No two 
opinions are possible in your case.” 

It was true then. I believed I could trust the doctor’s judg- 
ment, and there was no mistaking the sincere ring of his voice. I 
trembled with pleasure. Vain was all my careful schooling and 
elaborately-evolved indifference to personal appearance. Here was 
I, a very woman, glowing with pride and pleasure at the thought 
that some poor share of personal beauty had fallen to my lot. 
Instinct is ineradicable, I suppose, and it is a woman’s instinct to 
like to look pretty. |My exaltation, however, was of brief duration. 
The next moment I was sounding the depths, overwhelmed by the 
thought of my blindness. My eyes filled with angry tears. I felt 
that the doctor was watching me, and turned my head aside. Then 
I heard him rise and pace up and down the room. Presently he 
halted and stood in front of me. 

“Miss Urquhart,” said he abruptly: “I came this evening to say 
good-bye ; I am going up to London for six months.” 

“To London !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes. I want to complete some surgical studies in one of the 
great hospitals.” 

“Why, I thought you had finished your student’s career long 
ago.” 

“ That is true in the ordinary sense ; but a scientific man is more 
or less a student all his life. There is a subject in which I am 
deeply interested. I have a theory of my own about it that I wish 
to test practically. Before I go I want to ask a favour of you, Miss 
Urquhart. Will you let me examine your eyes?” 

I assented, as a matter of course. It was not the first time I 
had been examined by curious scientists, and rang the bell for the 
lamp. 

Dr. Saxon made his examination with the greatest care. I do not 
think my eyes had ever before been subjected to so minute a 
scrutiny. His manner was wholly professional, his questions few 
and to the point. 

“Have you ever had any sensation of light?” was his last 
demand: “any feeling that the darkness was lifting, so to speak ?” 
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“Yes, Three or four times a kind of grey mist seemed to rise in 
front of me. It was very bright the last time. I almost thought 
I was going to see.” 

‘“* How long ago was that ?” 

‘Six months, On my twenty-first birthday.” 

‘Ah! Thank you very much; I won’t trouble you with any more 
questions. Really, how late it is getting ! I must be off at once; my 
hands are very full just now, as you may suppose. Good-bye, Miss 
Urquhart. You have greatly obliged me by allowing me to make this 
examination.” . 

“Do you think there is any hope for me?” I asked, plain- 
tively. 

“Hope! Of course—of course,” said he, vaguely. ‘ We doctors 
never give up that if we can help it. It is the finest of all medi- 
cines. Good-bye, once more!” And the doctor grasped my hand 
with a kind, firm pressure, and was gone. 


It was fully twelve months before I saw him again. He went, I 
heard afterwards, first to London and thence, attracted by some 
great scientific luminaries, to Paris and Vienna. I am not ashamed 
to confess that the year of his absence appeared to me by far the 
longest in my life. With him my grasp on the realities of the world 
seemed to depart and I sank back, with a shudder, into my old 
formless, objectless, meaningless existence. True I had my mother, 
and the affection between us was deep and sincere ; but there was too 
great a similarity about our mental processes ; long familiarity had 
made us too well acquainted with every turn of the other’s thought 
for our intercourse to be relieved much above the dead level of 
monotony. Music was my great solace, the chief weapon where- 
with to ward off ennui and bring about a momentary feeling of con- 
tentment. 

I have a rather fanciful habit, Wagnerian though it be, of associa- 
ting certain airs with particular people. There is, for instance, a plain- 
tive little melody of Mendelssohn’s which invariably recalls my mother 
to me; and Dr. Saxon will always be linked in my mind with Raff’s 
Cavatina, for I was playing it softly to myself one evening when I 
heard his step in the hall. I ceased at once, and the next moment 
the doctor was standing in front of me holding both my hands in 
his own. 

“Well, Miss Urquhart,” said he. ‘Here I am back again, and I 
hope you are very glad to see me.” 

‘‘ Very glad indeed,” I answered, withdrawing my hands, for I felt 
myself blushing like a school-girl. 

“And I am delighted to be here again. It seems so like home, 
after wandering about among the capitals of Europe.” 

“It gives me great pleasure to hear you say that.” 

“When I came into this room, just now, and heard the music, and 
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saw you seated at the piano in your white dress, with the fire-light 
glancing on your hair, I felt—I wish I could tell you how I felt.” 

‘Surely you are not afraid of a poor blind girl?” 

‘Well, I am not quite so certain of that. You don’t know how 
formidable you can look at times, Miss Urquhart.” 

“I’m sorry. I hadn’t the least intention of looking formidable.” 

‘“‘ Formidably lovely, I mean.” 

“You ought not to say such things, Dr. Saxon.” 

“T can’t help myself; they come out against my will.” The 
doctor paused, and then went on in a sudden burst of energy. “I 
must make a clean breast of it, now or never. Dear Miss Urquhart, 
—Constance—the fact is, I love you. I have done so, it seems to 
me, from the first. Forgive my stupid, blundering way of saying it. 
I have come to ask you to be my wife.” 

A proposal of marriage! I could hardly believe my ears. Was 
the world coming to an end? So extraordinary and unlooked-for an 
occurrence fairly took my breath away, and rendered me for the 
moment speechless, 

But the doctor was a man of action, and had heard somewhere 
that silence indicates consent. His arm stole gently round my waist, 
and I felt his lips on my cheek. 

For a moment I let myself go. The sense of repose, of rest, of 
protecting affection, was too delicious, and I loved the doctor. I 
realised it now for the first time. Then I knew, or fancied I knew, 
that I was not doing my duty; and it is a pity that duty should be 
so often disagreeable. It did not seem to me that my way of life 
ran along such pleasant paths as these. I disengaged his arm and 
pulled myself together. 

“Dr. Saxon,” I stammered, “I am grateful to you, believe me; 
deeply grateful. But you must see that this is impossible. Marry a 
woman who will assist you to fight the battle of life ; don’t be dragged 
down by a poor sightiess wretch like me. It is too great a sacrifice.” 

“ Sacrifice! Rubbish!” the doctor cried. ‘ Who talks of sacri- 
fice? The only question is, do you care for me?” 

I turned my. head aside; he was reading my face, I knew, and 
that was betraying me. 

The next moment he had me in his arms. 

* Ah, I see how it is,” he cried triumphantly ; “ you do love me, 
Conny, just a little, don’t you?” 

“ Well, yes; if you must know.” 

* And you can talk of sacrifice,” he went on, still a little indignant. 
“The sacrifice is all on your side, if you only knew it, you lovely 
simpleton. How do you suppose a poor ugly devil of a hardworking 
commonplace doctor could hope to win one of the most beautiful 
women in England ”——for so he talked in his infatuation“ if she had 
all her senses about her? I am simply the luckiest medical man 
in the United Kingdom.” 
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What did I care if he were poor and ugly, it was enough that we 
loved each other. That was material sufficient for happiness, 

And happy we were, to a degree which a short time before I 
should have thought impossible on earth. It was only when my 
first baby was born to me that I began again to regret my want of 
sight. 

I was assured on all sides that my child was a miracle of infantine 
loveliness, and though by no means unwilling to believe this, I felt 
a natural longing to be able to judge for myself. Often I passed my 
hand over the soft baby features, and tried to picture them in my 
mind, but so long had I lived in darkness that it was difficult for me 
to form even the idea of a face. I don’t think I had at this time any 
hope of ever regaining my sight, though, to please my husband, I 
bathed my eyes regularly, night and morning, with a certain lotion he 
gave me. 

Imagine then the astonishment, almost the awe, I felt when my 
dear doctor said to me one day: “ You will want all your courage 
to-morrow, Conny ; but I think you have plenty.” 

“‘ Courage for what?” I asked innocently. 

‘IT am going to operate on your eyes, dearest. And may God give 
me skill ! ” 


Light ! light at last! Only the dim uncertain light of a darkened 
room it is true, but how glorious, how divine it seemed. The first 
glimpse of land to a shipwrecked sailor, the vision of Paradise to a 
tempted saint, I can only compare it to such things; things long- 
hoped for, keenly desired, despaired of, and found at last. But all 
comparisons are weak enough to express the rapture, the almost 
frantic joy, the passionate gratitude that filled my heart. 

I know I screamed aloud, and in an instant the bandages were 
replaced. 

The first thing I saw distinctly when I was permitted to use my 
newly recovered sense a little was my boy in his nurse’s arms. My 
informants had not deceived me. Nothing surely could be brighter 
than his eyes, more charming than his expression, or more altogether 
delightful than the little dimpled fist which clutched at my finger when 
they placed him on my knee. Then I turned to look for my 
husband, my hero. I owed it all to him; eyesight, happiness, a greater 
gift than life itself. It was for this he had studied in London, and 
worked in Paris and Vienna. To be grateful enough for such an 
immense obligation was impossible, but I longed to thank him, how- 
ever inadequately, for what he had done for me. 

A tall, dark, very distinguished-looking young man was standing by 
my chair gazing down upon me with kindly brown eyes. I remember 
wondering who he could be. 

**Can’t you guess my name, Conny ?” said he. 

My husband’s voice! The veil between us was rent at last. I flung 
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my arms round his neck and looked at him with pride and wonder. 
How could he say he was ugly and commonplace ? 

“Why did you tell me such stories ?” were my first words to him. 
My husband laughed. 

“You see, darling,” said he, “ you had got an idea into that pretty 
little head of yours that I was making some sort of a sacrifice. By 
running myself down a little—not much—I thought to make matters 
easier. But come with me. I want to show you the kind of sacrifice 
I made.” 

And my husband slipped my arm within his own, and piloted me 
carefully out of the room and along the passage: for I was at first very 
uncertain about distances, and sometimes even shut my eyes in order 
to move about more confidently. We entered a cozy little chamber 
in which a bright fire was burning. A carefully-shaded moderator 
lamp stood on a small table, and not far from it were placed two 
magnificent cheval glasses. 

“ Now, Conny,” said my husband, “I want you to look straight in 
front of you, and to give me your candid opinion of what you see 
there.” 

I looked obediently, but the sense of sight was too recently acquired 
for me to perceive, at once, the nature of the things I gazed at. The 
reflection I saw in the glass seemed to me a mysterious kind of 
picture. I recognised my husband’s figure, and beside him stood 
a tall, handsome girl, with fair hair and brilliant eyes. His arm 
was round her waist, and she leaned upon him confidently, apparently 
very much at home. 

“She is exceedingly pretty,” said I, startled into admiration. ‘“ But 
who ——” I stopped short, for as I turned half jealously towards 
him the figure in the glass turned too. ‘“ Why, it is my own reflection,” 
was my wondering exclamation. 

“Little Vanity,” said my husband laughing. “ As if you didn’t 
know who it was!” 

But I protest I didn’t. 

C. H. PALMER. 











LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 


By CuarcLEs W. Woon, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ THROUGH HOLLAND,” 
‘* UNDER NORTHERN SKIES,” ETC., ETC. 


Palma de Mallorca. June, 1887, 


Y Dear E.—In 
my last letter I 
told you that my days 
here were drawing to 
an end. I declared 
that this would prob- 
ably be my conclud- 
ing letter from sunny 
Palma de Mallorca. 
Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that time 
rolls on and is never 
still. ‘There are occa- 
sions in our lives when 
we would arrest its flow, 
if it were possible, but 
we cannot cheat our- 
selves even into a pass- 
ing fancy of success. 
c There are moments 
GEORGE SAND'S CORRIDOR. that, if prolonged ad 
infinitum, life might ex- 
tend itself to eternity, and we should not weary. But the flush of 
happiness and the “ pallid, sorrowful face” must alike yield to the 
inevitable. ‘ Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow.” 

In these later letters, you have remarked, in replying to me, that I 
treat less of the island itself than of the incidents and their dramatis 
personz which have absorbed my attention. This could not be avoided. 
In each succeeding letter I have merely sent you records of my daily 
life. Whether they were the poetical, artistic, love-stricken doings of 
H. C.; the manceuvrings of A. to keep us out of the Fonda del 
Pastor, at a respectful distance from the charms of Rosita and 
Mariquita ; excursions into the interior, or gambols with Don Negro: 
I have simply held up to your contemplation the short and simple 
annals of our pastoral life in this Mallorca de las Baleares. 

Perhaps you have not altogether lost by this change of interests. 
To very many, people are more interesting than places ; the simplest 
domestic drama more welcome than the grandest earthly scenery. 
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Sydney Smith declared that he preferred people to trees, and streets 
to fields, and I fancy that he has the majority with him. 

As for Mallorca, beautiful and interesting though it be, it is after 
all only a small island. On the occasion of my second visit, when 
you honoured me with your commands to continue my record, and 
keep you posted up in my summer as well as my winter sojourn, I 
confess that I trembled for the result. How was I to take up my 
pen again, go a second time over the old ground, and escape at your 
hands the verdict of flat, stale and unprofitable? I did not then 
know what was before me ; that domestic events, not pastoral scenes, 
would for the most part make up the sum total of my daily life, 

This daily life has shaped its own course, and I have had nothing 
in the controlling thereof. What it has been up to the date of my 
last letter, has been faithfully recorded to you. I could do no more. 

I repeat that anxiety has marked our days: alternate hope and 
fear, The happy telegrams we trusted to send to England are still 
unwritten. There has been no verdict of “Out of danger:” and 
Convalescence still lies in the mysterious and unknown future. 

James has gone on satisfactorily. There has been no anxiety 
about him. His symptoms have been of the ordinary type, and 
he battles well with prostration. The poor fellow has now reached 
the “hunger” stage, and his craving for food is hard to witness. 
It must be still harder to bear. I believe that, like Esau, he would 
almost sell his future for a mess of potage. But fortunately for 
him, he is not submitted to the temptation: the mess of potage is 
not forthcoming. The doctor is relentless in his path of duty ; the 
nurses dare not transgress. He looks at me appealingly sometimes, 
as if he considered me a last refuge for the destitute, but I can give 
him no consolation. Then he feels that indeed there is no help 
for him in man. He turns his face to the wall.; and his groans 
are hollow. This enforced hunger is of course one of the most 
painful phases of the disease. I remember some years ago going 
through the fever ward of a children’s hospital in London. One 
of them was crying bitterly. I asked the reason. “A case of 
typhoid,” said N. D., who was then house-surgeon. “She is crying 
because she is ravenously hungry, and they won’t give her anything 
to eat.” It was really very heartrending. ll pain, all suffering, all 
disease and privation, is harder to witness in childhood and youth 
than in full manhood. Happily it is in point of fact easier to bear. 

In these last days—I might almost say last hours—of my stay in 
this Palma de Mallorca, I take up my pen with thoughts inex- 
pressibly sad. That inherent melancholy which, like Gray’s hero, has 
“marked me for her own,” asserts her sway. But in all last things : 
last days, last impressions, last good-byes : there must be this element 
of sadness for those who do not live that butterfly life, which is so 
pleasant, no doubt, but so fleeting. 

And it is true to human nature, that the past shall generally appear 
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in rose colour ; all that was painful is forgotten ; that which charmed 
only is remembered. This is singular, for pain is a greater power 
than pleasure. In all pleasure there is a certain undercurrent of 
absolute pain. ‘‘ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” The two are inseparable. But pain has it all its own way. 
It reigns paramount. It is not a divided emotion. Its consolation 
lies in the old Trappist motto: Memento Mori. 

How little I foresaw what was before me when I came out a second 
time to these Balearic Islands. Yet, could I have seen the end from 
the beginning, still I should have come. There has been care and 
anxiety, but there has also been le revers de la médaille, with a suffi- 
cient compensation. And for my own part, I believe that I love more 
to visit familiar scenes than to tread new ground. In the latter case, 
no doubt, all is fresh and startling ; impressions are vivid. But all is 
accompanied by a certain restlessness of mind. You are ever on the 
alert, wondering what will come next. In the former case, there is 
greater repose. It is like clasping the hand of an old friend: and 
you know that the hand-clasp will be returned. There will be no 
cold grasp to throw you back upon yourself, chilled, disillusioned : 
an experience as destroying to friendship as an Arctic blast to the 
hope of harvest. 

Therefore there ought to have been much repose in this second 
visit to Mallorca. I have seen no new ground, formed no new im- 
pressions, except on my first arrival at Alcudia, and in my visit to the 
Albufera and Pollensa: with which, after all, Alcudia is associated. 

But, Alcudia alone would be worth a visit to Mallorca, As I 
have told you, it is one of those places that leave behind them a 
distinctive and vivid impression: as present when you have passed 
away from it as when you were gazing upon its ruined walls. I 
have not seen Pompeii for five years, yet the very lava stones of 
its streets, the frescoes of its walls, are before me at this moment; I 
still hear the echoes of our footsteps in the deserted thoroughfares. 
It is five years since I saw the Alhambra, yet I could close my eyes 
and trace for you its refined courts and archways, the chiselled 
devices upon its walls. I still hear the plashing of the fountain in the 
Court of Lyons, and see the custodian plucking for us the luscious 
Japanese medlars in the Garden of Lindajara. So, five years hence, 
if I should be running my race, I shall still see before me the ruined 
walls of Alcudia, and feel the insecurity of my foothold as we mounted 
the crumbling and decaying stairs that led us to their summit. 

Yet in these last days I have not been quite stationary. I have seen 
no new places, but I have visited old haunts. Change is necessary 
to all; especially so to those who pass anxious days and nights in the 
atmosphere of asick-room. The doctor was growing pale and fagged: 
and no wonder. Close confinement, hope deferred, the burden of 
uncertainty, these have been the sum and substance of daily ex- 
perience. Therefore we agreed, on the first favourable morning, to 
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drive to Miramar, and spend a few hours in this, perhaps, loveliest 
spot of beautiful Mallorca, 

The day and the hour came, and we departed. Once more the 
lordly barouche displayed its charms for our benefit. I had no 
longer H. C. beside me to make a foot-rest of my tripod, and to kiss 
the earth as he skipped gracefully over the barouche doors. The 
doctor was of course more serious; stood upon his dignity, as 
behoved: one of weighty cares and grave responsibilities. Neverthe- 
less, as far as was possible, we determined to compete with the 
sunshine, and have nothing to do with melancholy. 

Our old coachman, Paolo, had not the honour of driving us to- 
day, though we had expressly bargained for him—upon the principle 
of returning good for evil. A new man reigned in his stead. We 
intended to alight at the Hospiteria, and a goodly hamper of provi- 
sions was under his charge on the box. We had once just escaped 
starvation, solely through the goodness and hospitality of the Arch- 
duke ; but to-day there was no Archduke to take compassion upon 
us. It was only yesterday that I had bid him farewell on board the 
steamer that for some months was to convey him away from the 
isiand. 

It was a perfect morning, but that goes without saying ; these 
mornings, and days, and nights are always perfect in Mallorca. 
Every hour of every day spent in this climate and atmosphere is, to 
me, equal to two spent elsewhere. When I think of your winters in 
England, and your east winds, I ask myself where I shall find courage 
to return to them. 

I have already described our drive to Miramar. True, it was then 
winter ; it is now summer. But you must not imagine the difference 
of season to be as great here as it would be in England. Even then 
there was a certain luxuriance of vegetation, whilst the colouring 
seemed almost more vivid than it does now. For one thing, the 
wayside houses were adorned with endless strings and rows of Indian 
maize and the rich red of the capsicum. The white walls stood out 
in vivid contrast with all this splendour and gorgeousness of tint and 
tone. To-day, in our drive, the walls were bare, and one missed a 
distinctive and telling feature in the landscape. 

You will. remember our former drive. How, on approaching 
Valdemosa, we were overtaken by a thunderstorm, the violence of 
which: the fury of the rain, the crashing of the thunder, and the 
vividness of the unceasing lightning: seemed, indeed, fitting heralds 
for the crack of Doom. A storm and a fury, as sudden as it was 
relentless. One moment blue skies and balmy breezes: the next, 
the blackness of night; a rushing, mighty torrent, a cold blast ot 
air, a fearful warfare of the elements, all crashing and crumbling about 
our heads in the sublime pass of Valdemosa ; veiling the mountains, 
shaking the earth to its centre. You will remember how Paolo 
neglected his duty and never ordered our commissariat supply, and 
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that but for the accident of the forty-eight eggs and the hospitality of 
Miramar, we should have died of famine. 

To-day on approaching Valdemosa there were no signs of a 
storm. The pass stood out in all its beauty, the mountains towered 
in the clear atmosphere in all their grandeur of form. Anything 
more romantic could scarcely be conceived: and a friend, who has 
seen much of the world, tells me that he thinks this part of Mallorca 
one of the sublimest spots of earth. 

The little town, with its grey and sombre houses, slept in the 
hollow. The chain of hills divided, and made way for laughing 
valleys: valleys that are wonderfully fertile. All the rich fruits ot 
the earth grow here in abundance. It is the cherry orchard par 


EXTERIOR OF MONASTERY, VALDEMOSA. 


excellence of Mallorca. You should see these wonderful cherries; 
nay, more, you should taste them; and you would say that they are 
the ambrosia of Olympus, and should be distilled into nectar, 

A chasm between the mountains, forming the upper part of the 
valley, was bridged by the ancient monastery ; a building singularly 
romantic and picturesque, and interesting for many reasons. This 
is considered the healthiest and most bracing spot in Mallorca. I 
can testify to its being so. As we stood upon the high ground out- 
side the monastery, cool breezes blew up from the sea, laden with 
refreshing, life-giving power. ‘‘ The very place for A.,” we both ex- 
claimed, “if he could only be moved ,here.” But that was beyond 
the region of possibility. é 

About us and below us were the grey houses of Valdemosa. A 
sad, melancholy tone that suggested death and whispered of decay, 
the changing of all things, the passing of generations, the march of 
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winter we had not visited the monastery. We did so to-day. 

I especially wished to make its acquaintance. For me it bore a 
nameless charm. It was here that, fifty years ago, George Sand had 
spent a winter, accompanied by her children, and by Chopin. Imagine 
a man of Chopin’s delicate health and sensitive temperament, spend- 
ing a winter in Mallorca! It was a season of snow and frost, too, 
as George Sand has recorded. Even to-day, in visiting the island, 
you have to rough it to some extent: but fifty years ago the life 
here for a stranger was almost aboriginal. No one wanted him. 
He was a spy upon the land, like Caleb and Joshua: an intruder, 
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CLOISTERS OF VALDEMOSA, 


who was sent to Coventry. It nearly cost Chopin his life, and no 
doubt hastened his end. 

Of course the monastery is now deserted, as far as monks and 
midnight masses and religious ordinances are concerned. These all 
passed away long ago. The building is the sole remaining vestige 
of what has been. In Mallorca the monks have had their day. 
What was once devoted to sacred, is now given up to secular uses. 
The monks have been and are not; but Mallorca has not renounced 
her religion, and is perhaps more priest-ridden than Spain itself. 
Nay, very certainly so. 

We first entered the church attached to the monastery : an empty 
building of fine proportions, dimly lighted. Our footsteps echoed 
under the vaulted roof. At the farther end, behind a screen, was a 
VOL. XLV, U 
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time ; in short all that is painful to short-lived mortality. In the 
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harmonium. But it was locked, and the strains we would have up- 
raised remained mute. Perhaps they would have brought forth the 
shades of dead-and-gone monks, and we might have been very much 
frightened. No doubt it was all for the best. One’s nervous system 
is not always equal to ghostly receptions. 

An opposite door led into the cloisters, ancient, substantial, pictu- 
resque, beginning to crumble. . The crumbling stage is always the 
most interesting. They form a small, perfect quadrangle. Running 
out and away from these cloisters, are long, very long corridors, with 
vaulted roofs. At the end, looking quite mysterious and far off and 
poetical, like a distant star, a lantern or rose-window admits a little 
light upon the scene. 

On one side the corridor, large square windows permit a little 
sunshine to enter, and throw deep lights and shadows upon walls 
and pavement. Opposite the windows are the doors of the cells. 
We were admitted to one of them this morning, as, for the time 
being, it was untenanted. Each block consists of several rooms, large 
and lofty. These, once inhabited by monks, are now occupied by 
the people of Palma, who hire them for the year, or for many 
years, and take refuge from the heat of summer. A whole family 
will thus migrate, and for many months live in the odour of past 
sanctity. 

This morning the corridor was grey and somewhat gloomy. Very 
little sunshine entered to cast its shadows and chequer the pavement. 
Nevertheless, we managed to take a photograph; the first record, I 
believe, that has ever been taken of this historical corridor. It was the 
most interesting of all, for it was the one inhabited by George Sand. 
To me the whole place was full of her presence. I seemed to see 
her form, and that of the refined, almost effeminate Chopin (surely 
they ought to have changed places), in all the nooks and crannies of 
the passage, issuing from all the doorways. 

Her apartment was the very last in the corridor, close to the rose- 
window. Here they spent months of misery and privation; were 
nearly starved to death ; almost perished in the cold of that un- 
usually severe winter. It was impossible to warm those great rooms, 
People would not wait upon them. It was difficult to obtain fuel. 
They were treated as heathens by the priest-ridden, superstitious race, 
because George Sand, on her first appearance, had failed to attend 
mass. And as the mischief was done, she never went to church at 
all. With the Mallorcans such a thing as repentance or atonement 
apparently found no place. So for this neglect they were persecuted. 
Of course they ought never to have gone there. It was madness. 
One of George Sand’s uncontrollable impulses, carried out without 
thought, regardless of consequences, but for which the penalty had to 
be paid. And if Chopin suffered physically, George Sand suffered 
no less mentally. When she left the island, she shook the dust from 
her feet, and probably did her best to banish it from her recollection. 
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But memory is tenacious. Our mistakes, like our sins, rise up in 
judgment against us. We cannot drink of the waters of oblivion. 

I would have given a great deal to examine the apartment she 
occupied, but it was impossible. Like the harmonium in church, it 
was locked, and the key had been carried away. Yet I should have 
liked to tread those boards, once trodden by her, and by the melan- 
choly, dreamy Chopin, whose compositions, somehow or other, always 
seem to me a paraphrase upon some of her works. As I read them, 
there is always the undertone of his melodies running through them, 
clear and distinct ; and I never hear him played without thinking of 
“Consuelo ;” of “ La Petite Fadette,” and ‘‘ Francois le Champi ;” 
those pastorals in which she excelled. I do not know wherefore it is 
that I cannot hear or read the one without thinking of the other. 
I only know that it is so. ‘The reason why I cannot tell: I do not 
like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

A few old men and women about the place took interest in our 
proceedings. They had probably never seen a photographic machine 
before, and seemed to put it down to dealings with the wicked one 
and the powers of darkness. No doubt it does possess an air of 
mystery to the unfamiliar. To see a head suddenly disappear 
under a black cloth looks peculiar and incomprehensible. One 
ancient dame, however, who walked with a stick, and was bent with 
age, placed herself in a becoming attitude for being taken, and we 
motioned to her not to move. She might have been a young and 
comely creature in the days of George Sand’s sojourn in the monas 
tery. It was quite possible that she had seen her, conversed with 
her, was of the few who had ministered to her. ButI could not ask 
her, and never more regretted the confusion of tongues that followed 
the downfall of the Tower of Babel. 

In those days—not the days of the Tower of Babel, but fifty years 
ago—George Sand was still young, though not comely. When I knew 
her in Paris as a boy, she had become old. Her form never grace- 
ful, even in youth, was somewhat bent and drooping. She dressed 
eccentrically, and art lent her no attractions. But her mind was still 
fresh and vigorous, her eye could still kindle with thought. She pos- 
sessed the gift of genius, which, with all its penalties, enjoys the 
prerogative of perpetual mental youth. The body may droop, the 
silver cord loosen, but the vital spark of the mind burns brightly to 
the end. 

And George Sand, whatever may be said of her life, was a woman 
of large sympathies and warm heart. She was erratic and eccentric ; 
sometimes unfeminine ; spasmodic in her moods and emotions; one 
moment almost ready for martyrdom ; the next untrue to all that was 
best within her. But, brought up under unhappy and unhealthy 
influences ; in an atmosphere that repressed her higher nature ; con- 
tracting in early life a marriage that was distasteful and altogether 
unsuited to her; living in a country where the higher moral life is 
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scarcely understood and very little regarded ; where religious principle 
becomes either the superstition and rigidity of the cloister, or, in the 
opposite extreme, does not exist at all: under these narrowing influ- 
ences, self-discipline, self-elevation, self-sacrifice, self-repression be- 
came impossible with George Sand. To her, these virtues were as 
unknown quantities. Like another great writer, she somehow missed 
her way in her youth, and never found it again: perhaps never wished 
to do so. After a time, the mind sinks into grooves that have grown 
familiar, and remains therewith content. If the familiar ceases to 
charm, it also ceases to be strange. But one feels that she must not 
be judged as we would judge others. Genius is altogether apart from 
ordinary humanity. It must rise to greater height or sink to lower 
depths than its fellow mortals, and knows nothing of the dead level of 
everyday life. 

As to her books, I love and admire them. Their tendency is said 
to be unwholesome ; but in that respect she is really beginning to 
shine by comparison. She wrote as her genius prompted her ; from 
a full heart and brain ; never with the intention of merely ministering 
to the baser passions of the mind. Can as much be said of many 
writers of the present day ? 

So, to me, these cloisters and corridors seemed full of the influence 
of George Sand. A spell was upon me. The words of her novels 
haunted my brain. The aged face, with its dark flashing eyes and 
full mouth, as I had known it in Paris, seemed to come between me 
and every window and every doorway. It seemed to stand out from 
the centre of the distant lantern, through which she must often have 
gazed ; whilst her form, strange and ghostly, haunted the entrance to 
her rooms. Chopin’s melancholy strains filled the air, and floated 
through the long, dreamy arches. I could almost hear the murmur 
of their voices: the one soothing, calming, reassuring, as you would 
deal with a child ; the other, thin, faint, expiring, believing over and 
over again that his last hour had come, and the melody within him 
was about to be silenced for ever. 

But silenced then it was not. It nearly died, but not quite. For 
Chopin possessed rallying powers up to a certain point, and in him 
the vital spark was not so easily quenched. Together they visited 
Mallorca ; together they left it. A little more time was given to 
him ; more melody, wild, inexpressibly melancholy, came from him; 
and then for him, too, the swan song had been uttered, the silver 
cord was loosened. 

I could have remained here for hours, plunged in delicious reverie. 
I did remain so long that at last the doctor grew impatient, and 
declared he would go off without me. To him George Sand was 
nothing, and Chopin was a mere dreamer of dreams. He was out 
of tune with them; had no sympathy to give to them. The bent 
of his mind is strong and practical, as behoves one whose mission in 
life is to minister the healing art. Therein he excels, and the doers 
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of this world are never the dreamers. A dreamer may give you 
a theory; he will not be the one to put it into practice. Chacun 
4 son métier. He who wields the surgeon’s knife must have his 
nerves under control ; reason and judgment must go hand in hand. 








INTERIOR OF PALMA CATHEDRAL, FROM SOUTH-WEST ANGLE, 


Imagination is for others. All the qualifications necessary to his pro- 


fession the doctor is gifted with. He is in his work leart and soul. 
Indeed, he now and then indulges me with a graphic description of 
some past and peculiar case. He shows me what might have been 
done that would have proved fatal; what was done that restored 
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health. You would think he was relating some beautiful love story, 
or touching romance. His tones linger lovingly over details that set 
me creeping and quivering from head to foot. He has no idea of 
this ; and when he suddenly turns and sees a white face and horror- 
stricken eyes, he merely says: “I think the heat is beginning to be 
too much for you.” 

But of such stuff as this are doctors made: men, I mean, born to 
their work ; who rise eventually to the height of their ambition—as 
Dr. Fitzgilbert will rise some day, if he only possesses ambition, and 
time should be given to him. But for this very reason he has small 
sympathy with my very opposite temperament. Dreams and visions, 
moods and variations, heights of ecstasy or depths of melancholy : these, 
he considers, shadow forth a mind diseased, and must be treated with 
strong herbs. Yet it is said, my dear doctor, that you cannot minister 
to a mind diseased : and as I have already remarked, to one is given 
the gift of healing, to another the interpretation of tongues: such as 
translating verses from the Hebrew. Let each follow his bent, and 
be therewith content. 

In spite of dreams and influences, I had no wish to be left to 
solitude, even in the cloisters haunted by George Sand and Chopin. 
So when the doctor gave out his awful threat, I came back to earth, 
said a hasty farewell to the monastery, and followed my arbitrary 
companion. 

We were soon winding round the heights of Valdemosa ; passed 
the old cross and the fountain where the women had danced round 
H. C., and released him only after chaste salutations. Alas, to-day 
they were not washing, so that I had not the pleasure of seeing the 
doctor treated in the same way. He looked disappointed. The 
fountain was deserted. Then we began to descend towards Miramar. 
In due time came the Hospiteria, and all the old familiar scenes, 

This was not my first summer visit to Miramar. Only a few. days 
before, I had gone over to call upon the Archduke, and to spend the 
afternoon with him. On that occasion he told me a singular and 
very romantic anecdote. Within the week, one morning, he had 
chanced to come upon a stranger in his grounds. He was a man no 
longer very young. ‘The Archduke entered into conversation with 
him : found that he was a great traveller, spoke many languages. In 
short, he was a man of the world. Then he explained his object in 
coming to Mallorca. 

“IT had once a dear friend who belonged to the island. He died 
lately, and in losing him I lost all I cared for on earth. I wished 
to do something to perpetuate his memory: not by means of a cold 
stone monument or a gift to an institution. These ordinary memorials 
would not satisfy me. They mean nothing; they are cold and empty. 
I thought I would try and raise a less silent memorial to my friend. 
I have come all the way from the Canary Islands for this purpose. 
I have brought with me a number of canaries, and have set them at 
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liberty in the grounds of Miramar. You have no canaries in 
Mallorca ; but why should they not live in your beautiful climate as 
well as elsewhere? At any rate, if they thrive, they will propagate, 
and their sweet song will be an everlasting chant and requiem to the 
memory of my dead friend. None shall know him; no other record 
of him shall appear.” 

The Archduke, who has much romance in his temperament, was 
moved by the poetry and beauty of the idea, and by such rare fidelity 
to the memory of a lost friend. He desired to know the stranger’s 
name. 

“Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ permit me to remain unknown. I came to 
the island yesterday, I depart to-morrow. I wish to leave no trace, 
no record, behind me of my visit. Let the birds chant my requiem, 
with that of my lost friend. I still live, it is true, but my happiness 
at least is dead. It may be that I shall some day return to see the 
success of my experiment, and then declare myself. But should that 
day never come, I would rather pass away in silence. My mission 
here is accomplished.” 

With a low bow he departed, and Mallorca knows him no more. 
The little yellow songsters are flying about the woods and lodging in 
the branches, and one can only hope, with the mysterious stranger, 
that their reign in the island has taken root, and will not cease. 

Reaching the Hospiteria, on the occasion of this first visit, the 
worthy people had recognised me immediately, and great was their 
welcome. For my own part I was almost as “ emotioned” as they, 
though outwardly calm. Those three past winter days of absolute 
happiness came back in all their strength and vividness; the three 
happiest days, as I have told you, that I had spent in Mallorca. No 
cloud had dimmed our sky. To-day, I found myself wandering un- 
consciously upstairs in our old rooms, recalling old impressions. H.C.’s 
voice and footsteps haunted them. I missed him terribly, just as I 
had missed him in Barcelona Cathedral. The view from the windows 
was more glorious than ever ; that wonderful combination of blue sea 
and sky, far stretching wooded heights, fertile terraces of vines and 
olives ; with the intense sunshine over all, golden, molten, glowing. 

The people of course asked after H.C. Why had he not also 
come ? Surely we were inseparable, and had no right to appear one 
without the other? They could not be made to understand that it 
is not always strife that separateth friends, but what poets would call 
“the trumpet note of duty.” 

Nevertheless, though appearing, as it were, single-handed, I was 
made much of, and received with all the rejoicing given to a lost 
sheep. But to-day, I had not come to remain. A few hours spent 
at Miramar, and the lordly barouche would convey me back to 
Palma. 

So was it on the occasion of this second visit. In the meantime 
the Archduke had left the island; Miramar was deserted. The 
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canaries sang, but their most appreciative listener was not there to hear 
them. To-day, however, we had come for the sake of the drive; to 
show Dr. Fitzgilbert some of the chief beauties of the island—and of 
the world. For three things area spiritual delight : to discourse sweet 
music to an appreciative ear; to read an exquisite poem to a charmed 
soul; to share the beauties of nature with one who loves them, 
Whilst a fourth embodies them all, excels them all: the strength, 
unity, and immortality of perfect friendship. But this, as Shelley 
says, is too rare. 

Again the guardians of the hospiteria were full of welcome. They 
are simple, worthy folk; and by a little kindly interest, one had 
unconsciously made an impression upon them which had survived the 
test of a six months’ absence. They spread our feast and served us 
to the best of their ability. Even pressed upon us the strong waters 
of their anisette, at which we were obliged to draw the line. Once 
we had found a treasure in the old boatman’s keg at Manacor, of 
which H.C. had taken the oyster and left me the shell; but we never 
found the like again. The anisette of Mallorca is to be avoided. 
On the other hand, if you only grow used to it, it becomes a snare, 
though by no means a delusion. 

Our frugal repast ended, we went down to Miramar. An old 
woman insisted upon accompanying us, as if we did not know the 
way by heart. But from the glances she threw at the doctor, it was 
evident that she thought if he was not a prince in disguise, he ought 
tobe. Then she sighed frequently, as she remembered the days when 
she too was young. 

Such an old woman! She looked at least a hundred-and-fifty ; had 
the face and expression of an eagle; and in years long past must 
have been comely. Her eyes were still brightandkindly. Her long 
grey hair, disturbed by the breeze, gave her an almost wild, witch-like 
appearance. She went ahead with a firm, vigorous tread: H. C.’s 
irritating regulation step, with perhaps an inch or two added to it. 
Her form was upright, almost commanding; her shoulders were 
square, her back was not bent with age. She would have served for 
a Mallorcan Joan of Arc ; would have looked well at the head ofa 
regiment of soldiers, and have led them on to victory or death. 
There was power, determination, unflinching purpose in her every 
line. Her clothes fluttered and flapped in the wind as she walked. 

After this description, you will wonder in what way she showed her 
age. In the extremely lined, withered, and wrinkled appearance of 
the face ; the seams that crossed and criss-crossed each other upon 
her weather-beaten, time-worn countenance. It is a condition seldom 
seen except in those who all their days have lived hard lives and 
fared frugally. And these people in Mallorca exist chiefly upon 
coarse bread, water and olives, a few beans, a little of the fruits of 
the earth. Meat is unknown to them; tea, coffee, and milk are 
equally luxuries to them. Imagine such privation. Itneedsa happy 
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disposition and a glorious climate to make life bearable under such 
conditions. Fortunately the back is fitted to the burden, and they 
are contented with their lot. 

The doctor was intensely amused at the old woman. She was 
original and rare, and excited one’s interest. I have never seen 
her equal. It is said that everyone has his double or counterpart in 
the world, but in this instance I doubt it. 

Over the wall she skipped as nimbly as a young fawn; never 
pausing, never looking back to see if we were following. In truth it 
was as much as we could do not to lose sight of her, as she plunged 
into the grounds of Miramar, and rapidly skirted its mazy paths, 
The birds sang in the trees overhead ; canaries, with their’ bright 
yellow plumage and glancing wings, chirped, and hardly knew 
themselves ; but of these she took no notice. On she plunged, and 
on we followed ; and the doctor laughed till he cried : and I wondered 
whether the old woman was the embodiment of perpetual motion. 

Arrived at the house, nothing would do but she must conduct us 
through all the rooms, throw wide the shutters. She was proud of 
the treasures ; far more so, no doubt, than their owner; it was her 
happiness to display them. To me they were no new scene ; but all 
this was fresh ground to Dr. Fitzgilbert, and he enjoyed the rare 
collection of curiosities and antiquities. 

Her mission over, this singular old woman departed as she had 
come. We watched her mount the height, firm of foot, fleet of step. 
Then her fluttering garments plunged into the trees, and we saw her 
no more. 

For ourselves, we spent an hour or two of rare enjoyment: the 
luxury of doing nothing in the midst of a matchless scene. We 
threw ourselves at full length upon the grass, under the shadow of 
the almond trees. Fruit and blossom fluttered and fell about us. 
The tender cooing of doves could be heard in the distance. Pigeons 
flashed about the tenement of Miramar, “ too sportive to alight.” 
Birds sang in the trees; the quiet, lazy chirp of summer, not the full 
rich note of spring. Here and there we caught sight of a canary, 
still shy and strange, but, we hoped, gradually settling down. We 
mused over the mysterious stranger: the rarity of such friendship; 
the charm of its existence. Even the doctor grew almost romantic 
and poetical. We gazed up into the blue of the sky, enjoyed the 
soothing serenity of the sea, revelled in the glowing sunshine, even 
in the intense heat. I was plunged in dreams and reveries, and 
occasionally cast a glance at the doctor to mark the effect of all this 
charm upon him. I thought that he was really being converted into 
a “sympathetic soul,” who would no longer look upon me as 4 
dreamer of dreams to be ministered unto with the assistance of his 
Vade Mecum. Hugging myself with this fond belief, my hopes were 
suddenly dashed to the ground, and I was rudely awakened by the 
exclamation : 
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“If we lie here any longer I shall go fast asleep! My pipe’s 
actually out, and I have used my last match!” 

Oh, well! The leopard cannot change his spots, or the Ethiopian 
his skin ; and you may just as well try to move the world, or arrest 
the stream of time, as alter a man’s nature. You cannot, in these 
cases, put black for white and white for black, sweet for bitter and 
bitter for sweet. Perhaps that is one reason why the doctor and I get 
on excellently well together. We are of those different and very 
opposite ingredients which yet assimilate: like oil and wine. 

After such a rude awakening, so great a shock to one’s moral 
system, there was nothing for it but to abandon the position. It was 
also time. The sun had long passed the meridian ; the afternoon 
shadows were lengthening. We left the slopes and the almond trees, 
the cooing doves, the soft plash of the sea, which rippled lazily upon 
the shore far beneath us. We climbed the steep slopes by the way 
we had seen the old woman disappear, and presently found ourselves 
at the Hospiteria. The lordly barouche was awaiting our pleasure. 
We said good-bye to the worthy folk, and turned our backs upon 
Miramar, probably for the last time. I may almost venture to say I 
shall never see it again, but in my memory it dwells for ever. 

The homeward drive in the comparative cool of the afternoon was 
delicious. We were soon skirting the heights of Valdemosa, where 
the fountain was still deserted, and the ancient cross bore witness to 
a bygone age of religious fervour. We passed the Monastery, where 
in the morning I had revelled in dreams of George Sand and exercised 
the doctor’s patience. We did not visit it again. It was all over. 
Everything passes away. ‘The relentless stream of time swallows 
up our events in a restless rushing vortex. Nothing pauses, It 
may be that Childhood and Youth are Vanity, but the season, with 
its flush of romance, its heyday of sweet and fresh emotions, flies 
from us almost before we have realised its presence. What says the 
Eastern proverb? ‘To-day we visit the tomb of our friends, to- 
morrow other friends visit ours. So the monks of La Trappe, 


after all, are wise. 

The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay, 
Tempts and then flies, 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning that mocks the night, 

Brief even as bright. 


When we entered Palma, and the lordly barouche rattled through 
its echoing streets, the doctor had lost his fagged and anxious expres- 
sion. He returned like a lion refreshed, braced with renewed hope, 
prepared for fresh struggles with an enemy that would not be con- 
quered. It had been a day well spent, perfect in its way ; no contre- 
temps to record ; no regret to cast its shadow upon the “ aftermath ” 
of remembrance. 
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And now I have a terrible thing to tell you. I had thought to 
make this my last letter from Mallorca. I must inflict upon you yet 
one more. The next mail closes in half an hour; I must conclude 
hastily, and send you yet one more missive from these beautiful 
shores, this sunny Palma de Mallorca. Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre, 
Everything comes to an end. The auctioneer’s hammer falls at last. 
The preacher’s three heads and an application; his “finally, my 
brethren, lastly, and to conclude ”—even this yields to a delicious 
silence and repose. Therefore take heart of grace, and grant me, yet 
a moment longer, a little more of that patience and kindly hearing 
wherein alone I have found courage to inflict upon you these records 
of my sojourn in Mallorca de las Baleares. 

Meanwhile, my sister, in the sick-room, all remains doubtful and 
uncertain. 


PRINCESS GOLDENHAIR. 


GOsSAMERS a grace shall lend her, 
Rainbow gold its tribute render, 
Garlanding her tresses fair— 
Sunny woof of silken sheen, 
Spun to crown her fairy queen, 
Princess Goldenhair. 


Bluer yet than mountain heather, 
In the golden summer weather, 
Never eyes serener were 
Silver-lit at Cupid’s shrine 
Into radiance divine, 
Princess Goldenhair. 


Though in tropic isles the fairest 
Passion-flowers of Nature’s rarest, 
Woo the otto-scented air, 
None hath rarer grace than she, 
In her sweet simplicity, 
Princess Goldenhair. 


Blushes from a world of posies 
Ruby red with summer roses, 
Colour-bright in beauty rare 
All her pretty lips outvie, 
So she love me, what care I ? 
Princess Goldenhair. 





THE DIAMOND BRACELETS 


Me: MORTON DEWSBURY has been for the last ten years, 

and is still, a prominent feature in a certain class of London 
society. Not on account of her personal attractions, for she is well on 
the shady side of forty, and dumpy in figure. Nor because she has 
any claim to patrician descent : all that is known of her antecedents, 
previous to her marriage with the junior partner of the city firm of 
Isaacson and Dewsbury, being the uncontradicted rumour that she 
originally bore the name of Miggs. Notwithstanding these evident 
drawbacks, however, she has succeeded in attaining the one object of 
her ambition—notoriety. And this not by any intellectual acuteness of 
her own—for a vainer or more frivolous creature never existed—but 
simply owing to the paternal foresight of the departed Miggs, who, 
whatever his calling may have been, had contrived to extract from it 
a fortune of three hundred thousand pounds, every penny of which 
was left by him at his daughter’s disposal. 

Morton Dewsbury, with whose firm the old gentleman had had 
frequent dealings, was shrewd enough to offer his services to the 
heiress for the advantageous investment of her money; and in 
little more than a year after her father’s death, the announcement of 
their approaching union surprised nobody. The lease of a huge 
barrack-like mansion in Mayfair having been purchased, the ‘‘ happy 
pair” established themselves in their new abode. Before many 
months had elapsed, plenty of people were found willing to over- 
look the fact of their being parvenus, and perfectly ready to partake, 
without the slightest compunction, of dinners served up by one of 
the first chefs” in London. 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as all the world knows, was the 
Jubilee year, and London became for the time being cosmopolitan. 
Foreign potentates of every grade flocked thither with one accord, 
leaving their subjects for the nonce to take care of themselves. In 
order to compete with the innumerable festivities, public and private, 
the theatres put forth attractive programmes. Among others the 
Italian Opera—whether with the aid of Patti or Albani is now im- 
material—announced an extra night, on which occasion many of the 
illustrious visitors had signified their intention of being present. Mrs. 
Morton Dewsbury was the last woman in the world to let slip such an 
opportunity of seeing and being seen, and by her directions a centre 
box on the grand tier was secured for the evening in question. 

“T shall wear my diamonds to-night, Morton,” she said to her 
husband, while they were dawdling over a téte-4-téte breakfast. 

“If you take my advice,” replied Mr. Lewsbury, putting down the 
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Times, “ you will do nothing of the kind. Why, you would be stared 
at by the whole house !” 

** Well,” she retorted petulantly, “‘ what does that matter? There 
is no use in having pretty things if they are never seen. At all events, 
I shall wear the bracelets.” 

This compromise appearing to satisfy her liege lord, the latter 
resumed his reading, while the lady retired to meditate on the selec- 
tion of a toilette. 

On their arrival at the theatre, shortly after the rising of the curtain, 
hardly a seat was vacant. From their “coign of vantage” they at 
once discovered that one of the stage-boxes was occupied by the 
Princess de and her suite, and the other by a group of Oriental 
dignitaries in their national costume, and resplendent with jewels. A 
second glance round the house agreeably convinced Mrs. Morton 
Dewsbury, from the opera glasses directed towards her box, that her 
two bracelets, exactly alike, the centre-piece of each of which was a 
magnificent diamond surrounded by smaller stones, attracted general 
notice ; so that the good lady was in a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment and gratified vanity. 

Her crowning triumph, however, was yet to come. A few minutes 
after the termination of the first act, the door of her box was opened 
to give admittance to an irreproachably-attired visitor, whom neither 
Mrs. Dewsbury nor her husband recollected to have seen before. 

“IT have to apologise, Madame,” said the stranger, with a slight 
foreign accent, “for this unauthorised intrusion; but I come as an 
ambassador, and these are my credentials,” handing to the lady, as 
he spoke, a card, on which was inscribed— 


‘¢ Le Comte de Lansberg. 
Chambellan de S. A. sérénissime la Princesse de —— "”’ 


“‘ My errand,” he continued, “ will doubtless appear to you a very 
singular one, but I trust to your indulgence to excuse the infraction 
of etiquette of which I am unavoidably guilty. My august mistress, 
who is sitting yonder,”—here he pointed to the stage box—“ is 
passionately fond of diamonds, and for the last hour has been so 
struck by the brilliancy of those you are wearing, that she has com- 
missioned me to solicit the favour of being allowed to examine them 
more closely. May I therefore entreat your permission to gratify the 
Princess’s curiosity by entrusting to me one of your bracelets, which 
shall be safely returned to you?” 

Intensely flattered by this courteously-worded request, Mrs. Morton 
Dewsbury at once unclasped the ornament, and with a gracious 
smile delivered it to the Count, who, with reiterated apologies, with- 
drew. 

He had not been long gone, when Percy Warrington, a young 
clerk of the Foreign Office, and a frequent visitor at the house in 
Mayfair, entered the box, and was naturally regaled with a full 
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account of what had happened, accompanied by a somewhat osten- 
tatious display of the stranger’s card. 

*“‘ Ah, Lansberg,” he said, after glancing at the address. “I know 
him; he is an honorary member of my club, and a capital old fellow 
into the bargain.” 

“ Not old,” corrected Mrs. Dewsbury. “ Five-and-thirty to forty 
at most, I should imagine.” 

“He would be charmed to hear you say so,” replied Percy. 
“Why, my dear Mrs. Dewsbury, Lansberg is sixty if he is a day. 
Besides, his English is a ‘ caution !’” 

“ And this fellow, barring a touch of accent, spoke as well as you 
or Ido,” said Morton, fidgeting angrily on his chair. ‘ But I should 
know him again among a thousand, and when I ” 

“ Stay,” suddenly interrupted the young man: “I will make sure 
of one thing, at all events.” And, without further explanation, he 
left the box, but re-appeared in a few minutes with an unusually 
serious air. 

“I’m afraid it is a bad business,” he said. ‘I have been 
questioning the box-keeper round the corner, who positively declares 
that no one has come out of the stage-box since the performance 
began.” 

‘ That settles the matter,” said Dewsbury. ‘I shall go at once 
to Scotland Yard, and set the police at work. I suppose,” he added, 
addressing his wife, “‘ you have no wish to remain here any longer? ” 

“ Oh, no,” answered poor Mrs. Dewsbury, whose spirits during the 
last quarter of an hour had sunk down to zero. ‘But you forget 
that the carriage is only ordered at eleven.” 

“That needn’t hinder you in the least,” interposed the good- 
natured Percy Warrington, “ if for once in a way you will accept my 
escort in a modest ‘ four-wheeler.’ Shall I have one called?” 

“T shall be very glad,” she replied, taking her husband’s arm ; 
“for this annoying occurrence has quite upset me.” 


On returning home, Morton related to his wife his interview with 
the inspector on duty, who had held out some hope of recovering the 
stolen bracelet, but was clearly of opinion that the robbery had been 
premeditated, and that more than one person was concerned in it. 
“T told him the whole story, and gave him a full description of the 
stones and mounting,” pursued Mr. Dewsbury, ‘‘ and he noted down 
every particular, and promised that one of the cleverest detectives in 
the force should devote himself exclusively to the case. I instructed 
him, of course, to spare no expense, and it was agreed that he should 
let me know the result to-morrow evening.” 

They were still conversing, when a ring was heard at the door, 
and a servant presently announced “ Mr. Burtenshaw,” from Scotland 
Yard, followed by the entrance of a short, wiry-looking personage, 
with sharp peering eyes and a closely-cropped head. 
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“The detective, no doubt,” thought Morton, as he courteously 
returned the new-comer’s salutation, and requested him to be seated, 

“TI have taken the liberty to call, sir,” began Mr. Burtenshaw, 
‘about your good lady’s bracelet. I always like in these matters to 
get my information first-hand; it saves a deal of trouble, and when 
I can put this and that together, a trifle sometimes makes all the 
difference.” 

“True,” assented Morton; ‘‘ but I hardly see what particulars I 
can give you, beyond those your inspector knows already.” 

“That’s just where you are wrong, sir, if you will excuse my 
saying so,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw. ‘ When I took the office, and 
got the heads of the story from my chief, there was one point in it 
which struck me as being the keystone of the whole affair. From 
what I gather, there is a second bracelet exactly similar to the one 
we are on the look-out for. Now, if I could only see that for a 
moment, it would help me more than all the descriptions in the 
world.” 

‘** Nothing easier,” said Dewsbury. ‘‘ My wife has it on her arm 
still, and you can examine it as long as you please.” 

“Certainly,” chimed in the lady, who by this time had partially 
recovered her usual cheerfulness. Unfastening the desired object, 
she handed it to the detective, who inspected it minutely, but with 
an evidently disappointed air. 

“The stones are wonderfully fine,” he muttered, half aloud; 
*‘ especially the centre one; but the design of the setting might be 
more original, instead of what we call the regulation pattern. It 
would be next to impossible, except for the diamonds, to distinguish 
a bracelet like this from a dozen others, unless we could light on the 
exact fellow to it; and, to do that, we must have this one in our 
hands for a few days. It is our only chance.” 

“Do you mean to say,” inquired Morton, who had overheard the 
colloquy, ‘that one would enable you to discover the other ?” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw, in a confident tone. 
*‘ All we require is the test of comparison, and if the lady doesn’t 
object e 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. Dewsbury, after a moment's 
consultation with her husband. “It will be as safe with you as 
with me.” 

‘‘ Safer, perhaps,” observed the detective, carefully depositing the 
case containing the bracelet in his breast-pocket, and taking up his 
hat to depart. “If the other is where I strongly suspect it ought 
to be, you will see them both again before the week is out.” 

On the following evening, punctual to his appointment, the in- 
spector arrived, and produced a copy of the handbill, which had 
been widely circulated throughout the city, offering a reward of 
five hundred pounds for the recovery of the stolen bracelet. 

““We can do no more at present,” he said, “ until we receive our 
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reports ; but no time has been lost, and I am inclined to think we 
are on the right track. It is perfectly clear to me that we have to 
deal with accomplished swindlers, clever enough to assume any 
disguise without fear of detection. It was well known that the 
Princess intended to be present at last night’s performance, and they, 
doubtless, laid their plans accordingly, contriving, as a necessary pre- 
caution, and probably by the aid of a light-fingered confederate, to 
obtain possession of the card-case of one of her suite. This done, 
they had only to select their victim ; and as your diamonds, madam,” 
he added, turning to Mrs. Dewsbury, “were, by all accounts, more 
conspicuous by their brilliancy than any in the house, it is not sur- 
prising that they should have given you the preference. However, I 
hope to have them yet, for the man I have put on the job is a sharp 
fellow, and knows his business.” 

“Yes,” remarked Morton, “ he seems intelligent enough.” 

The inspector looked puzzled. ‘‘ You have seen Duckett, then?” 
he asked. 

“Duckett? No, but Burtenshaw. You sent him here last night, 
half an hour after I had left you.” 

‘“‘ My dear sir,” replied the official, “we are playing at cross- 
purposes. I never sent anyone, and there is no such person as 
Burtenshaw in Scotland Yard.” 

‘‘Oh, you must know him,” persisted Morton. ‘A little man, 
with very short hair and remarkably keen eyes.” 

** Never saw or heard of him in my life,” was the unexpected 
answer. ‘ What did he come for ?” 

“He wanted to see the other bracelet,” interposed Mrs. Dewsbury, 
“and said it was a pity he couldn’t take it with him for a few days 
to compare it with the one that was stolen. So, as I believed he 
came from you, I let him have it.” 

“The deuce you did!” exclaimed the inspector, forgetting his 
habitual politeness in his indignation at the trick played on him. 
“Then, madam, I am afraid the game is up. As long as these rascals 
had only one of the bracelets in their hands, there was always the 
chance that it might have remained intact, or that an accomplice, 
tempted by the high reward offered, might have ‘ split’ on the others. 
But, now that they have got both, I wouldn’t mind wagering that the 
gold is already in the melting pot, and the diamonds are on their 
way to Antwerp or Amsterdam.” 

Apparently, the wager would have been a safe one; for, although 
a considerable time has elapsed since the gala night at the opera, 
Mrs. Morton Dewsbury has never heard any further tidings of the 
purloined bracelets. And as Mr. Duckett pithily observed, when the 
pros and cons of the case were laid before him, it is “all Lombard 
Street to a China orange” that she never will. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY TO ROME. 
By KEELEY HALSWELLE, R.I., A.R.S.A. 


I‘ was my third visit to Italy, and the journey proved a very 
eventful one. 

We were snowed up on the top of Mont Cenis for eighteen hours 
in Refuge No. 2. Fancy spending our Christmas Day upon the 
summit of the Alps, huddled together in a wooden shed, blocked in 
with deep snow; nothing to eat, the thermometer below zero, very 
little fuel, and every prospect of remaining there for an indefinite 
period. 

But not to anticipate. My wife and I left London on the even- 
ing of the 23rd of December, 1869, accompanied by Mr. Goodall, 
and our adventures began in leaving Dover by the Calais boat. 

I had noticed in Oxford Circus, that afternoon, bits of paper and 
the debris of the gutters eddying in circles at the corners of the 
streets. Former experience had taught me that this was an in- 
fallible sign of boisterous weather in the Channel. However, a 
young middy, one of our fellow-passengers in the train, assured us 
that in his opinion it would be simply a fresh breeze, rather pleasant 
than otherwise. But on arriving at Dover we found the night so 
terribly rough that we had great difficulty in embarking, even under 
the shelter of the pier, and on getting outside, the sea was terrific. 

After struggling across, we were obliged to beat about off Calais for 
two hours, unable to make the harbour from the fury of the sea; 
and at length, when the captain did venture to enter, the steamer 
struck the pier with great violence. The first thing we heard was 
the sudden shock followed by a deluge upon deck, which, pouring 
down the cabin stairs, spread over the floor of the saloon, already 
covered with some inches of water. A sudden panic was the result: 
men prostrate a moment before rushed blindly “‘ en masse” to gain 
the deck. I was knocked down and trampled upon, and for some 
minutes the greatest excitement and confusion prevailed. At length 
we got ashore safely, but drenched to the skin and very cold and 
miserable. | 

The French boat did not cross, and we heard afterwards that 
three ships were wrecked that night in the Channel. 

To pass quickly over that portion of our journey unproductive of 
incident, I come to our second misadventure. We arrived in Paris 
very late, of course, barely giving us time for a wash and breakfast 
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before starting by the eleven o’clock express for Macon. There we 
enjoyed a good supper and some excellent wine in a little inn near 
the station ; and, better still, obtained six hours’ sleep in bed—the 
only time we were between the sheets until our arrival in Rome. 

Leaving Macon at six in the morning, we began the ascent of 
the mountain from San Michel about three in the afternoon. At 
that period, before the tunnel was made, a single line on a novel 
principle, called Fell’s Railway, crossed Mont Cenis. 

Our train consisted of one first-class saloon carriage only ; and we 
numbered fourteen passengers, ourselves being the only English. 

There was not a great deal of snow on the French side of the pass, 
and everything went well at the beginning. It was dark before we 
arrived at the Grande Croix, the last station near the summit. We 
had some hot wine there, and felt very comfortable, little dreaming 
what was in store for us. But soon after, we perceived the engine had 
some difficulty in forcing its way through the snow, and occasionally 
came to a full stop. However, we still forced ahead, although slowly, 
not anticipating anything of a serious nature. We were congratulating 
ourselves that the worst was probably over, and that we should 
descend the mountain safely, when suddenly the engine ran into five 
feet of snow, half burying the train behind it. 

Two of the guards entered the carriage, bringing with them a 
shower of drift, which covered us with minute particles of ice. They 
announced the impossibility of proceeding further. 

“ But what are we to do?” we cried. 

“Chi lo sa?” and a shrug of the shoulders was all the answer we 
received. The engine was embedded in the snow (which was rapidly 
extinguishing the fires) and could not move either way. To stay in 
the carriage was out of the question. The hot water in the foot-pans 
would shortly become lumps of ice, and the wind was drifting the 
snow in such quantities as to make it extremely likely that our fate 
was to be buried alive. I went outside the carriage door for a 
moment, to see for myself the aspect of affairs, but was up to the 
middle in snow directly I stepped from the footboard, and the cold 
was so intense that I could scarcely face the wind and drift even for 
afew moments, Fortunately for us, the train had been stopped 
near Refuge No. 2 ; and after some delay (my wife being carried by 
the driver of the engine, who, curiously enough, proved to be a 
Scotchman, from Edinburgh) we all got safely housed within a hut 
about twelve feet square. 

A small stove was placed near the centre of the room, in which 
we quickly lit a fire and made a circle round it, discussing our pro- 
spects, and the necessity of breaking up the few benches and stools 
which comprised the sole furniture of the Refuge, in the event of our 
small supply of wood failing. 

In this wretched hut, with the temperature outside far below zero, 
we spent eighteen hours without food. Luckily I had plenty of 
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tobacco, which was freely distributed. I had also a flask of Scotch 
whisky. 

I passed the night, in common with the others, on the bare earthen 
floor. But fortunately, with the aid of our friend the Scotsman and a 
nip of whisky, I obtained the cushions from the carriage, and utilised 
them in making up a bed for my wife. 

The next morning (Christmas Day) an essay of one of our fellow- 
voyageurs—a young Frenchman, of very poor physique—nearly led 
to a fatal termination. He had announced his intention of trying to 
descend the mountain to San Martino, but had not ventured more 
than two hundred yards from the Refuge when he was unable to go 
forward or return. Had not my wife observed him from the little 
window, staggering and tossing his arms in a curious way, and appa- 
rently trying to attract attention by shouting—although no sound 
came from his lips—he would certainly have been lost. 

As it was, we had some difficulty in bringing him back to the hut, 
owing to the intense cold and wind. He told me subsequently— 
after being restored to consciousness with the aid of our Scotch 
whisky—that the intense cold had suddenly deprived him of all 
strength. The snow appeared to turn a brilliant orange colour. He 
tried to attract the attention of those in the hut, but was unable to 
utter a sound, and finally fell down in the snow unconscious. His 
appearance was ghastly when rescued, but some vigorous rubbing and 
a little spirit soon brought him round. 

This incident caused some excitement amongst our party, besides 
showing us the impossibility of getting away without aid; and our 
spirits were not by any means raised by the assurance of the guards 
that we might have to remain several days in our present position. 

The morning was wonderfully clear and bright with a brilliant sun, 
and the effect of light and shade on the solitary mountain gorges so 
magnificent, that, although we were not in the best frame of mind for 
appreciating the beauties of nature, all felt the extreme grandeur and 
solemnity of the scene. 

But all feelings of sentiment quickly gave way to one of eager and 
unexpected satisfaction, when some twenty muleteers, with sledges, 
suddenly appeared in sight, on their way to release us. The arrival 
of these men over the snow formed a perfect picture, and one I shall 
not readily forget. They wore long woollen coats, tied round the 
waist, each with hoods, leaving but a small portion of the face 
visible ; their legs were cased in thick rolls of flannel; bags of skin, 
with the fur inside, did duty for gloves. As they came towards 
us, their breath steaming in the frosty air and forming icicles on their 
moustaches and beards, their stalwart appearance elicited a cheer 
and a shout of welcome as they entered the Refuge. 

An hour or so afterwards we found ourselves at San Martino, where 
a train was waiting to convey us to Susa. 





AN INHERITED HUSBAND. 
By Mary MubDIE. 
E 


¢ 1) ue happy returns of the day!” said Mrs. Trench to her 

sister Grace, giving her wishes with a warmth so contrary to 
her usual calm manner that it was evidently a special occasion. Mrs. 
Trench was a bride of some six months’ standing, and, since the 
death of their grandfather, Grace’s home had been her sister’s house, 
a beautiful old palace in Venice. 

“Don’t, Edith!” answered Grace, turning from the contemplation 
of the Grand Canal. “ Pray don’t wish me anything of the kind.” 

‘My dear, you don’t suppose I want you to die?” 

“No, of course not; and I don’t want to die either. But your 
voice sounded absolutely congratulatory.” 

“And why not? Are you not of age? And have you not come 
mto a fortune and a husband on the same day ?” 

Grace Davenport threw her hands up and then clasped them 
together. ‘That is just it; a husband! Whoever heard of such a 
thing out of a story! To inherit a husband !” 

“My dear Grace, why excite yourself all over again about a fact 
which you have known for four months, and which cannot be helped ?” 
suggested Mrs. Trench, whose policy had ever been to conceal how 
much she felt for her. 

“It’s easy for you to preach good sense, Edith. When the half 
of grandpapa’s fortune came to you, you were just safely married ; so 
he could not clog it with: so ridiculous, so monstrous a condition. 
But—but—what in the name of all that’s—amazing could have made 
him do such a thing for me ?” 

“He hoped no doubt to provide you with a good husband.” 

“And had I no chance of finding one for myself?” Grace’s 
indignation was very natural, for she was a very pretty girl. 

“You are not looking at the matter from a right point of view. 
Grandpapa loved you very dearly, as he seems also to have loved 
Richard Barton ; his wish that the two he loved best should belong 
to one another is sufficiently plain.” 

“But no one’s wishes, however kindly meant, can influence such 
matters. I may have it in me to make some man a tolerable wife, as 
I daresay Richard Barton has it in him to make an excellent husband ; 
but that does not necessarily mean that we should suit each other. 
Suppose, for instance, that he has seen some other woman whom he 
would prefer?” And Grace turned pale at the bare idea. 

“TI think you are supposing grandpapa’s great favourite to be a bad 
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man. No doubt a man of five-and-thirty or thereabouts has had 
time to single out someone whom he would like to marry ; but had it 
been so he would have told grandpapa of it.” 

“But since his death, Edith >—A few months are quite long enough 
to ” 

‘Then I repeat that in that case he is no good man.” 

“No, Edith ; you don’t see it as clearly asI do. He could like 
someone else, and yet be obliged to marry me/ He is no longera 
free agent. If he attempts to do right in one way he does wrong in 
another. If he pleases himself, he robs me. The position is a dead- 
lock.” 

How often had Mrs. Trench gone over the same arguments! She 
revered her grandfather’s memory too much to blame him; yet she 
was seriously uneasy, and longed to know personally something of 
this Mr. Barton. Unfortunately, just as she and her husband were 
to start for England, after their wedding tour, he contracted a bad cold 
and was forbidden to leave the warmer climate for some months. 

* You know, Grace ——” she began slowly. 

“It’s no use, Edith. It can’t be helped, and even if we hate the 
sight of each other : 

*‘ That’s nonsense, Grace! he is not in the least likely to hate the 
sight of you.” 

‘That depends upon his taste ; and as for mine—perhaps he wears 
a wig and spectacles !” 

Mrs. Trench gladly hailed her change of tone, and laughed as she 
said: ‘We know better than that. Did not Charlie find out that he 
was an active, professional man. He is not Methuselah, though 
he is older than you.” 

“T know. But that is not everything. Just think, Edith, how 
many sorts of men there are whom one would of like for a husband. 
He might be red-haired and coarse-looking—he might be small and 
sleek and priggish—he might be as stout as Daniel Lambert, or have 
a nose like Punch. And then he may be jealous or tyrannical, or a 
mean and sordid wretch who got round dear grandpapa.” 

Mrs. Trench tried to stop her, but in vain, for the girl was talking 
with excitement. Yet, could she herself in all honesty have said that 
there was not a possibility of truth in her exaggerated words? While 
she was thinking of the best thing to say, she observed with relief 
and pleasure that Grace had taken unusual pains to make her sober 
dress look attractive. 

“‘ That’s pretty, Grace. Have I seen that dress before?” Grace 
coloured and laughed ever so little, too. 

“Of course I have tried to make the best of myself. I hate the 
very thought of him, and when he comes and introduces himself to- 
day, I daresay I shall not be even civil to him. But he may as well 
think the best of his future wife. Good Heavens, Edith! what is he 
likely to do? and what shall I do?” 
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*‘ Wait till he comes ; I never knew your wits fail you yet.” 

But though they did wait with all the calmness they could com- 
mand, the day dragged itself nearly into evening, and no Richard 
Barton had appeared. As he lived in England, there was of course 
always a probability that, with the best intentions, he might fail to 
arrive and make the acquaintance of his future wife precisely on her 
twenty-first birthday. That they should meet on that day had been 
a stipulation in old Mr. Davenport’s will; and so entirely had they 
expected to see him that the sisters waited and waited for him until 
his non-arrival made them nervous and anxious. 

At last a welcome diversion came in the form of the post. There 
were several letters for Mrs. Trench, but only one, in a strange hand- 
writing, for Grace, who, still expecting to see this inherited husband 
in bodily shape, opened it without any suspicion. 

“What good writing!” Then she gave a shriek. “ From Richard 
Barton !” 

Edith sprang up, but Grace waved her off, and with burning 
cheeks devoured its contents. Her sister watched her face and saw 
it change curiously. It ran thus :— 


“My DEAR Miss DAvENPORT,—The 15th of this month has 
always been the day fixed for a meeting between you and myself. I 
have, however, ventured to address you by letter instead, feeling little 
doubt that such a course will be the more agreeable to you. I have 
always wished before any personal interview took place, to tell you 
exactly what I think and feel as to the terms of your grandfather’s 
will, Much as I loved Mr. Davenport and revere his memory, that 
will is, to my mind, in the highest degree unjust to you. I amin no 
way connected with you, and yet unless you agree to share with me 
that which is by every right yours, you lose your inheritance. If you 
had been bidden to relinquish to me the half of the £50,000 it 
would have been hard enough ; but that you should lose the whole 
unless you marry me is a condition to express my opinion of which 
I can find no words. I, naturally, only feel myself honoured by your 
grandfather’s desire to entrust your happiness to my care ; but to you 
such a prospect must be most undesirable. I am perfectly heart-free 
and have arrived at that time of life when the thoughts of a wife and 
home become deartoaman. But youare still very young, and it may 
even be that your affections are already engaged. I beg you then to tell 
me, as unreservedly as you would to an old and dear friend, what are 
your wishes and feelings in this matter. Did I know you to be 
penniless I might have written differently, but fortunately your means, 
though limited, need not drive you to a worldly marriage; and you 
will at least know that the poor and the suffering will be the gainers 
by what might only have brought doubtful happiness to yourself. I 
need say nothing of that deserving institution, the Orphan Asylum at 
_L——,, to which the fortune is to go if we forfeit it. One word 
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more and I have done. If you already love, I have no fear that you 
will not tell me so. But if you have only a rooted dislike toa ready- 
made husband, say so frankly. Yet, if you can persuade yourself to 
it, give me at least a chance of overcoming that very natural dislike, 
If I fail, I alone shall suffer. 
** Very sincerely yours, 
“RICHARD BARTON.” 


When: Mrs. Trench finished the letter, she looked up, and found 
Grace watching her. The girl sprang forward, and, throwing herself 
down beside her sister, hid her face in her hands; but Mrs. Trench 
could not tell whether it was tears or laughter that moved her so 
much. 

“You see, dear, you have only, after all, been making a bugbear 
for yourself,” she said, herself much moved by the unexpected tenor 
of that letter. Grace lifted her head and laughed an odd, broken 
laugh, very near tears. She had conjured up such terrible images, 
and now there seemed every chance of salvation. 

‘Oh, Edith,” she said, still between tears and laughter, ‘“‘ he must 
have the wig and spectacles after all. It is such a kind, good letter 
—he must be all heart, but nothing else besides.” 

**Come now, do you want me to give you moral sayings, and 
tell you that the outside is nothing?” said Mrs, Trench, smoothing 
the girl’s ruffled hair. 

‘He must be a sort of Pecksniff to look at,” she went on 
recklessly ; “‘ with a long face, and head shaped like a pear—always 
wearing a tail-coat and white choker. Edith, you don’t admire the 
picture of your future brother-in-law !” 

“I confess I did not see it in his letter. Suppose you read it 
over again.” 

The practical suggestion sobered Grace, and seating herself at the 
writing-table, she said : 

‘Do you notice that he says nothing about himself in connection 
with the money? Do you think he is a rich man, or only a 
disinterested one ?” 

“ Both, perhaps. Even rich people don’t despise a second fortune. 
I know I did not.” 

Grace made no further remarks, but, dipping the pen in the ink, 
wrote the following answer. 


“DEAR MR. BARTON,—I thank you extremely for your letter, with 
all its sympathy and kindly thought for me. I am like yourself, free 
to make a choice, and my prejudice against a ready-made husband 
is only prejudice. Grandpapa must have meant kindly by me, and 
so it seems to me that we ought, at least, to try to do as he wished. 
If it should end in the fortune going to the charity, I shall have, as 
you rightly remark, sufficient for independence; and I must 
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presume, as you do not speak of yourself, that your circumstances 
and future prospects are satisfactory. I hope that it may be so. 
** Yours very sincerely, 
‘GRACE DAVENPORT.” 


II. 


A FEw days later, Grace Davenport spent one afternoon and part of 
an evening with some friends on the Lido. Being a long-standing 
engagement, she was obliged to keep it ; but she left her friends early, 
for her sister had one of her receptions, for which the Palazzo Trench 
was rather famous. 

Grace obeyed her sister’s injunctions not to be late, and so she 
was coming home in the gondola of one of her friends, just as the 
sun had set. The sky presented a picture such as can only be seen 
in Venice. The sunset had left a lingering warmth of colour behind 
it In a few moments the glow faded, and, from the absence 
of twilight, in an incredibly short space of time the first pale gleams 
of moonlight were seen, and the eye accustomed to gaze overhead 
could have perceived at least one star beginning to glimmer in the 
paling sky. 

The soft colours seemed just suited to the little quiet figure lying 
so lightly back against the gay cushions of the gondola. She was a 
very pretty girl, with a pale, dark skin and large brown eyes, and 
abundant waving hair a shade lighter than her eyes. Her features 
were regular, and her expression spirited yet gentle. She looked 
very well that night in her soft, black dress. On her head she had 
fastened with a white rose a black lace veil, which she had learnt to 
wear as only an Italian or Spaniard can wear that most becoming 
adornment. 

She was deep in thought, for the letter which she had received and 
her answer to it had changed the whole current of her life. Out- 
wardly, everything was as before ; but how different she felt! Of her 
own free will had she asked this man, the very thought of whom she 
had hated, to come and try to overcome her prejudices ! 

At that moment the gondola was skirting the island of S. Lazzaro, 
and Grace was gazing absently at the low mass of buildings of the 
Armenian Convent, beginning to show clearly in the white light of the 
moon. She therefore did not notice that a gondola was swiftly 
approaching her until she heard the sudden rush of water against the 
oar which told her that a boat was coming to a standstill, managed 
as only a Venetian gondolier can do it. A second rush of water was 
heard, and Grace’s boat stopped also. To the girl’s amazement she 
saw that the gondola meeting her contained her brother-in-law, who 
ought to have been receiving his guests, and a strange gentleman. 

‘Well met, Grace,” cried Charlie Trench, speaking as if he were 
out of breath. ‘I thought I should catch you just here. I must be 

off immediately ; but Barton has only a few hours to stay, so just show 
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him as much of Venice as you can, there’s a dear girl. You could 
not have a better cicerone, Barton. She doesn’t go in for enthusiasm, 
but she knows every stone as well as Ruskin himself.” 

Mr. Barton was by this time standing up and looking at Grace, who, 
as startled by this unexpected meeting as if she had seen some super- 
natural apparition, could neither speak nor move. The gondoliers 
were holding the boats together, and Mr. Trench was growing 
impatient. He was not thinking of his guests, for his wife was well 
able to do without him, but he felt instinctively that this moment was 
the crisis in this strange affair. 

“‘ If Miss Davenport will be so kind,” said Richard Barton. 

The words were nothing out of the common, but the voice and in- 
tonation seemed to have the power to help her suddenly to come to 
life. She said nothing, but unconsciously she must have looked her 
assent, for the next instant Richard Barton had stepped into her 
gondola, Mr. Trench had wished them “ Buon divertimento,” and his 
gondola had turned and shot round the island. 

Grace Davenport suddenly sat up on her cushions, while Richard 
Barton seated himself on one of the side seats, and, in that brief 
moment, the two made up their minds about each other. ‘‘ What a 
pretty girl! with just my favourite brown eyes. Faithful and true. 
If I can win such a wife I’d like to send the fortune to the charity as 
a thank-offering,” was his comment. And hers: 

** What a good-looking man ! and what keen yet pleasant eyes.” 

And the mutual satisfaction showing itself, unknown to them, in 
their faces, made them both break out into a smile, 

“We have not been introduced in the orthodox fashion,” said he. 
** But as Mr. Trench called you Grace,” pronouncing the name as if 
he liked it, “I take it for granted you are my correspondent.” 

** And you mine,” and simultaneously their hands went out, and a 
cordial shake followed. All her horrible fears had vanished magically, 

“You want to get some impression of Venice?” she said. ‘You 
could not have chosen a better moment than by moonlight.” 

“TI am quite sure I am in the greatest luck,” he returned ; a quick 
smile lighting up his face as a flash of lightning does a landscape, 
revealing much that had before been hidden. 

‘‘He is more than good-looking,” thought Grace, with vague 
uneasiness mixed with her relief ; ‘a man like that would give his wife 
plenty of cause for jealousy.” 

“In fact, I think,” he added, “that I am generally lucky in most 
things, and have grown to expect to get all I want.” 

“ That means, I suppose, that your good luck is yourself. People 
who know what they want, generally succeed in getting it,” remarked 
Grace, feeling as if someone else were speaking for her. 

“Is that your experience?” he asked, looking rather searchingly at 
her. 

Grace shook her head and did not commit herself to words. This 
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moonlight run must surely be a dream, and this was no real flesh and 
blood Richard Barton who was asking her if life had realised her 
aims ! 

“That poor girl,” he thought, “has been made to suffer cruelly 
by this will.” ‘‘You are too young to have had much experience yet,” 
he said very gently, aloud ; ‘‘ but I hope,” and he put the heartiest 
good-will in that word, “that one day you will be able to say that 
life has answered your expectations.” 

After this there came a little awkward pause in their conver- 
sation. Grace felt her cheeks slightly reddening, and she was glad 
that the sound of the voices of some gondoliers singing to a guitar 
accompaniment reached them at that moment. 

“ Hark!” she said. 

‘“* Now, such sounds as those,” he remarked, when the music had 
ceased, “make one understand how a man could gradually have all 
his energies lulled to sleep.” 

Grace gave a merry laugh. 

‘Why do you laugh ?” 

‘* Because that man would never be you, Mr. Barton.” 

‘* How can you tell in so short a time ?” 

“The very fact that you have been able, during the music, to 
analyse its possible effects would be enough, without the expression 
of your face and attitude.” 

“ How did I look ?” 

“ As if you could hear with your eyes as well as your ears.” 

** And my attitude?” 

‘“*T hardly know, but I think you have a journey on your mind ; I 
know that I can never take my ease at such a moment.” 

“No?” he said, much amused at her observations. ‘‘ Yet when 
Trench and I came up, you looked the very impersonation of calm 
repose. Have you two sides to your character?” 

**No,” she replied, smiling. ‘Only you know there is a time for 
all things, and a solitary row in a gondola is not a moment for the 
display of much energy.” 

“Your answer,” he said, laughing, “is as unanswerable as your 
description of my attitude is true. I have a journey on my mind, 
and a long one. Iam on my way to India.” 

Grace, with alla woman’s inconsistency, immediately belied her 
own words by sitting suddenly upright and looking anything but 
calmly reposing. 

“To India!” she said ; then she suddenly coloured at the dismay 
she detected in the sound of her own voice. ‘‘ Pray excuse my 
surprise. I do not know much about you, but I thought that if I 
did know anything, it was that you lived in England.” 

“‘T live where my work is. I am an engineer. At this moment 
it happens to be in India, last year it was in Canada, and the year 
before in Australia.” 
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a wily speech. 


tender woman’s soul shining in her brown eyes. 
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regret, however, that he stood so alone. 


conducted brass band. 


rhythm.” 
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*‘T shall not vanish, I assure you.” 
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‘** And of course you like rushing about in that way ?” 
“Oh, yes; everyone likes variety, and I do with the rest, and 
perhaps better. I have no ties, you know, of any kind—no one to 
miss me when I am gone, or to trouble themselves about a deferred 


Richard Barton was too clever a man to be cunning, yet that was 


“‘T think you must be unjust to your friends,” she said, all her 





** My friends are busy men like myself. It is only women, or the 
aged, whose working days are over, who have time to think of 


“You loved my grandfather?” she asked quickly, feeling no 


“Yes. Life has never been quite the same to me since he died.” 
They were approaching the Piazzetta, the lights of which they had 
long seen in the distance, and over the water there again came the 
sound of music—not of men’s voices this time, but of a well- 


“‘ What an enchanted place this is,” he said. “I danced to that 
very waltz of Strauss’s last week, and now it seems positive vulgarity 
to think of ever doing anything but glide in a gondola to its 


**T see you will carry away the best impression of Venice,” she 
said, smiling. ‘Its variety and its mystery. Its colour and life you 





“‘That must be for another visit. In the meanwhile, pray don’t 
dissipate the mystery. I am half afraid of asking you to get out and 


“If you can promise, I should like a nearer inspection of the 


They were just at the Ponte della Paglia, and at a sign from 
Grace the gondoliers turned the boat and shot it under the arch. 
The next moment the gondola stood still on the further side of the 
Bridge of Sighs. The light of the moon had not yet penetrated into 
the narrow canal, so that the boat and its occupants seemed 
swallowed up in its gloom, and as if the shadow of the bridge trod 
It was so dark that 
they could only dimly see each other’s faces; yet, looking through 
the arch of the Ponte della Paglia, the water beyond was a gleaming 
sheet of silver, and that fatal bridge suspended in mid-air stood out 





‘‘Miss Davenport,” said Richard Barton, after a few moments of 
silence between them, and unconsciously lowering his voice : 
have begun at the wrong end. What can you offer me more thrill- 
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Grace smiled, though she whispered too. 
‘¢ T was afraid Strauss was perhaps too modern.” 

As she spoke, two or three splashes as of some small body falling 
into the water were distinctly heard. 

“Did you hear that?” he said. ‘Can there be fish in these little 
black canals ?” 

‘“ Those are the rats, which are happily the only occupants of the 
pozzi now. Who knows whether, if they could speak, we should not 
discover that their ancestors were the petted and welcome compan- 
ions of the poor wretches once confined there ?” 

He smiled at her in answer, and then looked up at the dark 
bridge. ‘I expect,” he said, ‘to see many wonderful sights and to 
receive many strange impressions in the next few months, but I 
shall not surpass this.” 

The gondola was in the meanwhile gliding into the open, and in a 
moment they were in the thick of other gondolas, and merry voices 
were heard in every civilised language. The gloom had vanished, 
and another Venetian picture had taken its place. They landed at 
the Piazzetta, and when Grace had sent back the boat, she and 
Richard Barton instinctively stopped and looked at each other. 

“ You are taller than I expected to find you,” he said. 

“So are you,” she replied. This was no Daniel Lambert, but a 
tall, well-made man. That mutual survey over, they moved on as 
far as the two columns. 

“Tet me tell you all I know,” he said. ‘“ Here executions were 
held in the days of the Republic. That is the Doge’s palace, and 
behind there should be the giant’s staircase, on the top of which the 
Doges were crowned, and Marino Faliero had his head struck off. 
Seeing Venice is like living through the details of a dream. One 
almost wishes one did not know so well how it looks. Yet dream 
and reality can never be quite the same. No; the circumstances 
under which I am seeing this are more dreamlike than even a dream 
could be.” 

“When you resume your journey you will wonder if it ever 
happened at all.” 

“ No,” he said, quickly and decidedly. ‘There are some things 
which can never be forgotten, and this will be one of them.” 

They entered the Piazza of St. Mark. He drew out his watch 
and stood still. 

“IT have wanted to see this,” he said, ‘‘ ever since I was a child. 
There they go,” and the bronze vulcans over the arched entrance 
to the Merceria walked round the bell and struck the hour. 

“‘T wonder you have not been here before.” 

“So do I. But I am glad, very glad, that this is my first visit.” 

The moon lighted up the cathedral, its gilded and frescoed 
facade and many cupolas, like daylight. They mingled with the 
crowd assembled there, listening to the music, and then they had an 
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ice at Florian’s. There they sat some time, he talking well on 
varied subjects, she listening and interested. The thinning of the 
crowd first made them become aware that the band was gone and 
that it was late. He started up. 

“How selfish you must think me to have kept you so long away 
from your sister’s reception !” 

“She has one every week, you know; so it does not much 
matter.” 

“You mean that that gives you the better opportunity of seeing 
your friends often?” he returned quickly, and sitting down again. 

“Certainly,” she answered quietly, with the faintest possible 
smile. ‘‘ But you are going to India, and I shall not see you again.” 

He looked at her, and as their eyes met, his face lighted up as it 
had done once before. 

‘My train starts in an hour,” he said, gloomily, after a pause of 
some length. 

She rose, and in a few minutes they were in a gondola on their 
way back. They were both very silent until they came in sight of the 
Trenchs’ palace ; then Richard Barton began quite abruptly : 

** Before I left London, I saw your grandfather’s lawyers.” 

She started, partly at the sudden dispelling of that dream-like 
feeling, partly at his curt, business-like tone and manner. 

“Yes ?” she forced herself to say. 

*‘ They told me what I, for one, had quite forgotten—that we must 
decide within a given time who is to have the fortune.” 

** Oh, yes, exactly,” she answered, feeling unreasonably chilled by 
his manner, yet answering with as practical a voice as his. ‘ How 
long have they given us?” 

“Until my return from India.” 

“ And when will that be?” 

** As soon as I know, I will write and tell you.” 

She bent her head in assent, not caring to speak lest he might 
detect disappointment in her voice. 

“Tf I thought—that I might come instead, and receive my in- 
structions from yourself—I—-—” 

“‘ Perhaps I shall not be here,” she said merrily, taking courage to 
look at him. “TI fly about, too, sometimes.” 

“Then may I take wings and fly after you?” 

He did not press her for an answer in words, but as he leapt from 
the gondola, and helped her out, he held her hand for a moment in 
his. 

‘Ts that a bargain?” he asked gently, as he sought her eyes. 

“Yes ; it is a bargain.” 

And half an hour later he was on his way to India. 


There is no need to give any of the further correspondence 
between Richard Barton and Grace Davenport. It extended over a 
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good many months, and neither of them ever said a word about the 
charity. Grace received each letter with more pleasure than the 
previous one, yet looked forward to the next with ever-increasing 
anxiety. She would not have confessed it to anyone, but since she 
had seen this dreaded “inherited husband,” her imagination con- 
jured up very different fears from those with which she had 
previously tortured herself. Hidden behind that business-like mind 
of his, might he not have an “ ideal,” and was she 

One evening, having arrived at this usual point in her reflections, 
Mr. Trench suddenly joined her on the balcony, where she was 
looking sadly up at the moon and starlit sky. 

“Grace,” he said, “no more star-gazing, my dear. You must 
come to earth for a while, if you can.” 

She looked at him in the utmost bewilderment, but he only 
laughed with evident pleasure, and returned into the room. The 
next moment Richard Barton, bronzed and flushed, stood in his 
place. Grace gave a little cry and half rose from her seat; but he 
drew a chair up to hers and took her hand and held it. 

*‘T have come for your decision,” he said. 

* And I cannot make it. You must not ask me,” she answered in 
the greatest distress. 

He bent towards her, paling visibly. 

“Why not ?” 

“The responsibility is too great.” 

“ But you have decided one way or the other?” 

She bent her head. 

‘Will you let me hear it?” 

Six months before he would never have believed that his heart 
would beat so fast as he said those words. 

“Only on one condition.” 

“What is that ?” 

“That if you do zof agree with it, you will frankly tell me so.” 

He looked anxiously, yet fixedly, at the pretty face changing 
colour so rapidly under his steady gaze. 

“‘T accept your condition.” 

Grace drew a deep breath, yet did not, by that means, much aid 
her powers of speech. 

**T—I think,” she stammered, blushing and looking, as Richard 
Barton thought, the sweetest girl his eyes had ever rested on: “I 
think that grandpapa’s money ought zof to go to the charity.” And 
then she took courage to look up for his answer. And right frankly 
did Richard Barton give it. He bent and took from her lips his first 
kiss, but not his last. 























WHITE COLUMBINES. 


UNDER the sheltering elms they grew, 
Heavy with honey and wet with dew. 
The velvet bee, 
With slumbrous hum, 
To the banquet free 
And fair would come. 
The earliest he at the royal feast, 
And the latest there as a favoured guest 
Till the last red glow 
Of the sunset shines 
On the creamy, clustering 
Columbines. 










Hither for mazy sarabands, 
In and out of the emerald wands, 
Butterflies haunt 
The nodding flowers 
And idly flaunt 
Thro’ the waving bowers. 
Out of the azure, in purple and gold, 
They flutter and softly their pinions fold 
Drinking the dews 
And quaffing the wines 
Of the creamy, clustering 
Columbines. 





I, like the bee, for the honeyed dew 
Of the year’s sweet prime which is ever new 
With broken rhyme, 
I haunt the bloom 
Of summer time 
From glow to gloom. 
Out of the sorrow of winter’s frost, 
I come to thee with the murmurous host, 
Shamrock of hope, 
O trefoil mine ! 
O creamy, clustering 
Columbine ! 
CLARA THWAITES, 
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J. SWAIN, 
SHE TURNED TO THE STEWARD. 


‘*T AM SURE THAT THEY ARE AC11NG FOR THE BES 
OPEN THE DOOR.” : { 
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NOTICE. 
The Summer Number of the Argosy. 


—— 


On the 28th of May, simultaneously with the 
June Number, will be published 


The SUMMER NUMBER of the ARGOSY. 


The Summer Number will be, as usual, entirely distinct and 
separate from the ordinary Monthly issue of the Magazine, and 
must therefore be specially ordered from all Booksellers. It will 
consist of Stories and Papers, complete in themselves, of great 
domestic interest ; and numerous Illustrations. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








